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"I  cannot  think  that  it  ought  to  be  necessarj^  to  dis- 
cuss at  length  with  any  intelligent,  right-feeling  liian» 
the  right  of  every  child  to  have  the  chance  to  make  the 
most  of  his  God-given  faculties  by  education,  and  the 
duty  of  the  State  and  of  the  community  to  give  him  this 
chance  by  providing  adequate  means  for  his  education." 
■—State  Superintendent  J.  Y.Joijner. 

God  give  us  patience  and  strength  that  we  may  work 
to  build  up  schools  that  shall  be  as  lights  shining  through- 
out the  land.  Behind  this  movement  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  our  land  there  stands  the  One  who 
said,  ''  Let  there  be  light." 

—  Governor  Charles  B.  Aycock,  At/iens  Conference, 

"Educational  progress  means  religious  good;  it  in- 
culcates a  love  of  truth  that  is  not  to  be  limited.  The 
hope  of  the  State  is  not  in  the  cities  or  the  big  towns. 
The  hope  of  the  greatest  future  is  dawning  in  the  rural 
districts."  —Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle, 
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With  reference  to  the  300,000  natives  of  North  Carohna  now 
Hving  in  other  States,  Dr.  Walter  H.  Page  says :  ''  When  we 
remember  that  ahiiost  every  one  of  these  emigrants  went  to  States 
where  taxes  are  higher  and  schools  are  more  numerous  and  better, 
and  where  competition  is  more  fierce,  and  when  we  remember  that 
they  went  away  from  a  State  that  is  yet  sparsely  settled  and 
richer  in  natural  opportunities  than  the  States  to  which  they  went, 
the  failure  of  these  (old  educational)  systems  becomes  painfully 
obvious.  .  Too  poor  to  maintain  schools  ?  The  man  who  says  it 
is  the  perpetuator  of  poverty.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  has  kept  us 
poor.  It  has  driven  more  men  and  more  wealth  from  the  State 
and  kept  more  away  than  any  other  political  doctrine  ever  cost  us.'' 
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"  The  public  free  schools  are  the  colleges  of  the  people;  they 
are  tlie  nurseries  of  freedom;  their  establishment  and  efficiency 
are  the  paramount  duty  of  a  republic.  The  education  of  children 
is  the  most  legitimate  object  of  taxation." —  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Currv. 
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"At  the  same  time  came  the  dis- 
ciples unto  Jesus  saying.  Who  is 
the  greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven?  And  Jesus  called  a  little 
child  unto  him  and  set  him  in  the 
midst  of  them.!'—  Matthew  XVIII, 

1-2. 


''It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven  that  one  of  these 
little  ones  should  perish.  I  came 
that  ye  might  have  life  and  have  it 
more  abundantly,'' — Jesus. 


"Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  tuito  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me." —  Jesus. 


If  ignorance  is  not  a  curse,  a  sin, 
a  reproach  to  any  people,  then  it 
must  be  that  people's  blessing,  good- 
ness, pride ! 


Ignorance  is  either  a  good  thing 
for  a  community  or  it  is  a  bad  thing. 
The  means  with  which  to  banish  igf- 
norance  can  be  voted  into  a  com- 
munity or  they  can  be  voted  out.  A 
good  school  house,  a  good  teacher, 
and  a  good  library  are  the  deadliest 
foes  ignorance  has ;  they  can  be 
voted  into  any  community  in  North 
Carolina. 


The  average  salary  of  a  white 
public  school  teacher  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  1902  was  $26.78  for 
16.45  weeks.  The  total  average 
annual  salary,  therefore,  was 
$T  10.  i^.  The  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina allows  the  county  jailer  $108 
a  year  for  feeding  criminals,  which 
does  not  include  clothing,  medicine, 
and  medical  attention,  all  of  which 
are  an  extra  charge  on  the  counties. 
Need  any  one  wonder  why  so  many 
of  the  public  schools  are  poor  and 
inefficient  ? 
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North  Carolina  has  43  counties  in 


which  there  are  more  than  20  white 
voters  out  of  every  100  who  are  il- 
hterate :  that  is,  who  can  not  read 
and  write. 


There  are  217  counties  in  the 
United  States  in  which  there  are 
more  than  20  w^hite  ilHterate  voters 
out  of  every  100.  North  CaroHna 
has  43  of  these  counties. 


More  than  28  people  out  of  every 
100  in  North  Carolina  over  ten 
years  old  can  not  read  and  write! 
The  Census  of  1900  prints  this  fact 
about  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  common  knowledge  of  man- 
kind.   It  can  not  be  concealed. 


More  than  19  out  of  every  100 
white  people  in  North  Carolina  over 
ten  years  old  can  not  read  and  write. 
There  is  only  one  other  state  that 
has  so  many  illiterate  white  people 
as  North  Carolina. 


North  Carolina  has  decreased  her 
white  illiterates  over  ten  years  old 
from  23. 1  out  of  every  100  in  1890 
to  19.5  out  of  every  100  in  1900; 
she  has  decreased  her  negro  illiter- 
ates over  ten  years  old  from  60.1 
out  of  every  100  in  1890  to  47.6  out 
of  every  100  in  1900.  For  ten  years 
white  illiterates  have  decreased, 
therefore,  3.6  in  every  100  and 
negro  illiterates  12.5  in  every  100. 


SIGNS  OF  HOPE. 

Present  educational  conditions  in 
North  Carolina  are  not  wholly  dark. 
There  have  been  great  and  various 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  educational 
progress.  The  physical  features  of 
the  State  have  contributed  their 
share  to  prevent  rapid  advancement. 
The  swamps  of  the  east  and  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  west 
have  made  small  schools  necessary 
in  many  places.  The  sparseness  and 
the  poverty  of  the  population  have 
also  been  causes  contributing  to 
make  adequate  school  facilities  well 
nigh  impossible  in  many  communi- 
ties, as  well  as  the  impossibility  of 
an  awakened  educational  conscious- 
ness. 

Then,  there  have  been  certain  his- 
toric forces  to  overcome.  The  white 
race,  formerly  aristocratic  in  its  so- 
cial organization,  was  impoverished 
by  four  years  of  destructive  war. 
At  the  end  of  the  struggle  it  found 
the  education  of  its  own  children  to 
be  provided  for,  as  well  as  the  edu- 
cation of  the  recently  emancipated 
slaves.  But  the  State  went  to  work 
to  retrieve  its  broken  fortunes  and 
to  educate  its  children.  Race  pre- 
jr'^ice  has  stood  in  the  way  often- 
times, and  the  cause  of  education 
has  languished. 

Ikit  in  later  years  tlie  General  As- 
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sembly  has  given  earnest  attention 
to  constructive  school  legislation, 
and  the  foundations  of  a  sound  edu- 
cational policy  have  been  firmly  es- 
tablished. Previous  school  legisla- 
tion has  embodied  the  establishment 
of  a  great  training  school  for 
women  teachers  at  Greensboro,  the 
founding  of  a  chair  of  pedagogy  at 
the  State  University,  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  training  schools  for 
colored  teachers  at  Winston,  Salis- 
bury, Fayetteville,  Elizabeth  City, 
and  other  places.  The  recognition 
by  recent  legislatures  that  more  ef- 
ficient supervision  of  the  rural 
schools  is  a  vital  question  is  also  a 
hopeful  indication  of  progress. 

But  perhaps  the  most  hopeful 
sign  of  the  constantly  upward  ten- 
dency of  educational  affairs  has 
been  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
towns  and  rural  districts  which 
have  applied  each  two  years  to  the 
legislature  for  the  privilege  of  im- 
proving their  public  schools  by  local 
taxation.  This  movement  was  be- 
gun about  1875  at  Greensboro. 
Soon  afterwards  Raleigh,  Golds- 
boro,  Charlotte,  and  other  larger 
towns  voted  a  local  tax  and  estab- 
lished graded  schools.  This  year  40 
towns  a;nd  rural  districts  have  ap- 
plied for  the  privilege  of  voting  a 
local  tax  and  of  establishing  graded 
public  schools. 
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There  is  also  a  strong  and  well- 
defined  movement  to  consolidate  the 
country  schools,  build  comfortable 
houses,  put  a  library  in  every  school 
house,  and,  above  all,  a  trained 
teacher.  The  Governor  of  the  State 
and  other  educational  leaders  have 
been  conducting  an  unceasing  cam- 
paign for  better  educational  condi- 
tions. During  the  fall  campaign  of 
1902,  when  local  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  were  elected, 
more  discussion  of  educational 
questions  was  indulged  in  by  the 
various  candidates  and  the  State 
press  than  was  ever  known  before. 
The  tariff,  the  money  question,,  the 
race  issue,  and  all  the  old  campaign, 
slogans  were  laid  aside  and  educa- 
tional questions  discussed  instead. 
These  are  some  of  the  signs  that 
point  to  progress. 

The  educational  redemption  of 
the  State  seems  much  nearer,  there- 
fore, than  ever  before.  Barely  four 
months  of  school,  untrained  teach- 
ers, poor  school  houses,  and  well- 
nigh  no  supervision  of  the  country 
schools  is  going  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  when  all  the  people  are  once 
aroused  to  the  supreme  duty  and 
necessity  of  better  training  for  their 
children. 


''With    us    legislators    study    the 
will  of  the  multitude,  just  as  nat- 
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ural  philosophers  study  a  volcano, 
not  with  any  expectation  of  doing 
aught  to  the  volcano,  but  to  see 
what  the  volcano  is  about  to  do  to 
them."—  Horace:  Mann. 


''Every  human  being  has  a  claim 
to  a  judicious  development  of  his 
faculties  by  those  to  whom  the  care 
of  his  infancy  is  confided.  The 
mother  is  qualified,  and  qualified  by 
the  Creator  Himself,  to  become  the 
principal  agent  in  the  development 
of  her  child;  *  *  '^'  and  what  is 
demanded  of  her  is  —  a  thinking 
love." —  Pt;sTAi,ozzi. 


RIGHT  EDUCATION. 
''Every  son,  whatever  may  be  his 
expectations  as  to  fortune,  ought  to 
be  so  educated  that  he  can  superin- 
tend some  part  of  the.  complicated 
machinery  of  social  life;  and  every 
daughter  ought  to  be  so  educated 
that  she  can  answer  the  claims  of 
humanity,  whether  those  claims  re- 
quire the  labor  of  the  head  or  the 
labor  of  the  hand." 

—  Horace  Mann. 


ILLITERACY. 

THE  EACTS  as  to   north    CAROIvINA 
IlyTvlTERACY,     TAKEN      EROM      THE 
EATEST    census   and   school   RE- 
TORTS— SOME  COMPARISONS. 
MAKE  A  DIAGNOSIS  EIRST. 

"The   reading  of  the  figures   as 


to  illiteracy  is  not  a  cheering  diver- 
sion. And  yet  it  were  folly  to  as- 
sume that  we  can  aid  the  South  by 
the  exercise  of  a  blind  affection 
which  would  blink  or  conceal  the 
facts.  These  facts  are  not  taken 
from  the  tale  of  an  enemy ;  they  are 
taken  from  the  reports  of  our  own 
superintendents  of  public  instruc- 
tion, they  form  a  part  of  our  local, 
as  well  as  a  part  of  our  national 
records.  The  first  duty  of  the  phy- 
sician who  would  apply  a  remedy 
lies  in  a  sympathetic,  but  fearless 
diagnosis.  The  first  duty  of  a  wise 
educational  statesmanship  is  a  clear 
and  unflinching  perception  of  the 
situation.  There  is  no  disgrace  in 
our  illiteracy.  It  is  due  to  historic 
and  formidable  forces.  There  would 
be  every  disgrace,  however,  in  a 
policy  which  would  now  perpetuate 
it  by  concealment,  and  which  would 
feed  its  indifference  upon  the  husks 
of  a  flattering  and  senseless  opti- 
mism. 

"I  have  said  that  we  must  edu- 
cate. When  I  say  'we,'  I  mean  that 
we  must  count  all  of  our  people 
within  the  fellowship  of  responsi- 
bility. Within  the  partnership  of 
obligation,  the  great  masses  of  our 
white  people  should  hold  the  first 
place  of  initiative,  dignity,  and  ser- 
vice."—  Edgar  G.  Murphy. 

TEIJTERACY  AND  THE  SUEERAGE. 

The  North  Carolina  school  census 
reports  of  1901-2  show  that  there 
are  10,678  male  white  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  21  who 
can  not  read  and  write.     The  same 
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reports  sliow  that  there  are  10,246 
male  negro  children  between  12  and 
21  who  can  not  read  and  write. 
After  1908  no  North  Carolina  man 
who  becomes  21  years  old  can  vote, 
unless  he  can  read  and  write. 

ILLITERACY  SOUTH  AND  KLSE-WHERE. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  native  white 

population    of    the    United    States 

(Census    1900),   ten   years   of   age 

and  over,  is  as  follows : 

SOUTH. 

Perct. 

Texas 6.1 

]\[ississippi    8. 

Florida     8.6 

West  Virginia 10. 

Virginia     11. i 


Georgia    11. 

Arkansas     11. 

Kentucky     12. 

South  Carolina 13 . 

Alabama    14. 

Louisiana    17. 

North  Carolina 19. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Missouri    4. 

Illinois    2. 

Iowa     I . 

New  York i . 

^Michigan     i . 

Wisconsin    i . 

Massachusetts     o. 

IMinnesota    o. 

Nebraska     o. 

Connecticut     o. 

Wyoming    o . 

South  Dakota o. 

Nevada    o. 

Washington    o. 


NATIVE    NEGRO    ILLITERACY,    SOUTH, 

1900. 

Total  Per 

State  Illiterates  Negro  Pop.  Centag-e 

479,464  44 

441756        47 


s.  c.  . 

283,940 

537^542 

52 

Ga.    ... 

379^156 

724,305 

S^ 

Fla.    .. 

65,101 

168,980 

38 

Ala.    .. 

338,707 

589,820 

57 

Miss.    . 

314/^17 

640,424 

49 

La.    ... 

284,594 

465,611 

61 

Tex.   .. 

167,531 

438,883 

38 

Tenn.   . 

147,844 

354,980 

4T 

Ark.    .  . 

IL3495 

263,923 

43 

These  figures  include  all  persons 

10  years  old  and 

over,   Census 

ot 

1900. 

If  it  is  criminal  in  the  sight  of 
men  to  starve  and  mistreat  the 
bodies  of  horses  and  dogs,  how 
much  more  criminal  must  it  be  in 
the  sight  of  God  to  starve  and 
dwarf  the  souls  of  children  by  per- 
mitting them  to  live  in  ignorance ! 


NATIVE   W^HITE   ILLITERACY,    SOUTH. 

Total  Per 

Illiterates  White  Pop.  Centage 


State 

Va.   . 

N.  C. 

S.   C. 

Ga.   . 

Fla. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

La.    . 

Tex. 

Tenn. 

Ark. 


96,117 

175.645 

54,375 
100,431 

17.039 
103,570 
36,038 
82,227 
95,006 
157.396 
76,036 


866,295 
900,664 
399.540 
841,200 

197.973 
700,823 

450,952 
474,621 

.554.994 
,108,629 

656,438 


II 
19 
13 
II 
8 

14 
8 

17 
6 

14 
II 


These 
10  years  old  and  over,  Census  1900. 


figures  include  all  persons 


Va.   . .  .   213,960 
N.  C.   .  210,344 


ADULT  MALE  ILLITERATES. 
The  following  table  gives  the 
adult  native  male  illiterate  popula- 
tion of  North  Carolina  by  counties. 
At  a  glance  you  can  see  how  many 
w^hite  voters  in  each  county  could 
not  read  and  write  in  1900 : 
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WHITE  ILLITERATE  VOTERS. 
North  Carolina  has  286,812  na- 
tive white  voters,  54,334  of  whom 
are  ilHterate ;  percentage  of  ilHter- 
acy,  18.9.  There  are  forty-three 
counties  in  North  CaroHna  in  which 
the  ilHterate  native  white  voters  are 
in  excess  of  20  out  of  every  100. 
Those  counties  are :  Hertford,  with 
20.1  in  every  100;  Rockingham, 
20.2;  Macon,  20.6;  Onslow,  20.8; 
Lenoir,  20.9;  Montgomery,  21; 
Dare,  21.2;  Harnett,  21.2;  Ashe, 
21.3;  Davie,  21.4;  Martin,  21.4; 
Davidson,  21.5;  Pitt,  21.5;  Wa- 
tauga, 21.5;  Caldwell,  21.8;  Stan- 
ley, 21.8;  Camden,  22  \  Cleveland, 
22 . 1  ;  Tyrrell,  22 .  i  ;  Burke,  22 . 5  ; 
Graham,  22.8;  Nash,  22.9;  Duplin, 
23 . 1  ;  Wilson,  23 .  i  ;  Yadkin,  23 . 3  ; 
Sampson,  23.5;  Polk,  23.6;  Clay, 
23.7;  Cherokee,  23.8;  Johnston, 
24;  Franklin,  24.3;  Haywood, 
24.4;  Gates,  24.7;  Swain,  25.4; 
Greene,  25.6;  Jackson,  25.8;  Madi- 
son, 26.4;  Mitchell,  27.4;  Person, 
28.2;  Surry,  28.2;  Yancey,  30.8; 
Wilkes,  30.9;  Stokes,  32.9. 


upon  the  education  of  the  entire 
mass  and  not  of  the  few." —  Gov- 
ernor Charles  B.  Aycock. 


''Preach  a  crusade  against  ignor- 
ance ;  establish  and  improve  the  law 
for  educating  the  common  people." 
—  Thomas  Jeeeerson,  Letter  to 
George  Vv^ythe,  Washington  Edi- 
tion Jefferson's  Works,  Vol.  H,  p. 
7- 


''The  strength  of  every  commun- 
ity is  dependent  upon  the  average  of 
the  intelligence  of  that  community, 
and   this   intelligence   is    dependent 


Some  anxious  souls  continue  to 
wonder  why  so  many  people  are  in- 
different as  to  the  education  of  their 
children.  Remember  that  the  cure 
for  such  indifference  is  to  convince 
parents  that  it  is  as  much  their  re- 
ligious duty  to  train  their  children 
as  it  is  their  duty  to  observe  the 
law:  "Thou  shalt  not  steal."  All 
the  people  are  convinced  that  steal- 
ing is  morally  wrong,  hence  they 
will  not  tolerate  thieves  in  good  so- 
ciety. Whenever  parents  are  con- 
vinced that  keeping  people  in  ignor- 
ance is  morally  wrong,  they  will  not 
tolerate  that  crime  any  more  than 
they  now  tolerate  crimes  against 
property  rights. 


COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

ITS  NECESSITY  RECOGNIZED  BY  THE 
LAST  SCHOOL  LAW.  —  AMOUNTS 
SPENT  BY  THE  COUNTIES  EOR  SUP- 
ERVISION IN  1902.  —  TWENTY- 
THREE  COUNTIES  AND  CITIES  COM- 
PARED. 

Expert  leadership  and  super- 
vision are  recognized  as  essential  to 
the  proper  conduct  of  any  great 
busines.  Surely  the  education  of 
the  children  of  a  great  state  is  a 
great  business.  The  North  Caro- 
lina cities  long  ago  recognized  this 
fact.  If  those  cities  which  have  es- 
tablished graded  schools  and  pay  a 
large  per  cent,  of  their  school  funds 
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each  year  to  make  certain  their 
schools  are  well  planned  and  con- 
ducted, find  it  a  profitable  invest- 
ment, there  can  scarcely  be  any 
doubt  but  that  it  would  be  a  profit- 
able and  paying-  investment  for  the 
county  board  of  education  to  employ 
competent  and  expert  school  men  to 
supervise  the  country  schools. 

In  the  cities  the  supervisor  has 
the  most  favorable  conditions  sur- 
rounding his  work.  The  county 
superintendent  has  a  much  larger 
area  to  cover,  many  more  teachers 
to  direct,  and  many  more  people  to 
inspire  with  right  ideas  about  the 
education  of  their  children  than  has 
the  city  superintendent.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  that 
county  superintendents  be  trained 
men  and  devoted  to  their  work, 
spending  all  their  time  in  bringing 
the  benefits  of  education  to  all  the 
children. 

There  are  nine  counties  in  North 
Carolina  that  pay  their  superintend- 
ents less  than  $ioo  a  year!  There 
are  40  counties  out  of  the  97  that 
now  pay  their  educational  leaders 
less  that  $300  per  year !  There  are 
70  out  of  the  97  counties  that  pay 
their  county  superintendents  less 
than  $400  per  year!  Of  course, 
these  figures  mean  one  of  two 
things  :  The  North  Carolina  county 
superintendent  must  make  a  living 
at  something  else  or  he  must  be  an 
incompetent  supervisor.  The  world 
knows  expert  men  can  not  be  ob- 
tained for  such  salaries. 

The    present    school    law    recog- 


nizes the  necessity  of  remedying  this 
condition  of  affairs,  knowing  full 
well  that  there  can  be  no  educational 
progress  except  under  an  expert 
leader.  Therefore,  the  last  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  said  in 
law  that  county  boards  of  education 
may  hereafter  employ  a  county  sup- 
erintendent for  his  entire  time  at 
such  salary  as  they  may  deem  reas- 
onable and  just,  provided  the  total 
county  school  fund  exceeds  $15,000. 
This  will  enable  the  following  coun- 
ties to  have  superintendents  who 
can  be  something  more  than  clerks 
and  examiners :  Craven,  Duplin, 
Gaston,  Moore,  Pitt,  Randolph, 
Davidson,  Guilford,  Johnston, 
Beaufort,  Rockingham,  Rutherford, 
Vane  e,  Alamance,  Edgecombe, 
Granville,  Iredell,  Nash,  Union, 
Cabarrus,  Forsyth,  Robeson,  Wil- 
son, Cleveland,  Cumberland,  Dur- 
ham, New  Flanover,  Mecklenburg, 
AVayne,  Rowan,  Buncombe,  and 
Wake ;  32  counties  in  all,  nearly 
one-third  of  all  the  counties  in  the 
State. 

Twelve  other  counties  have  school 
funds  ranging  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  each,  which 
means  that  they  will  likely  be  en- 
abled at  an  early  day  to  employ  a 
county  superintendent  for  all  his 
time  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
32  counties  named  above. 

The  following  table  gives  the 
present  salaries  of  the  several 
county  superintendents  and  the 
total  receipts  for  school  purposes 
reported  to  the  State  Superintend- 
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ent  of  Public  Instruction,  June  30, 
1902: 

Counties  that  pay  their  county 
superintendents  less  than  $100  per 
year : 

COUNTY 

Stanly     

Transylvania 

Tyrrell    

McDowell     .  . 
Haywood    .  . . 

Dare    

Clay     

Camden    .... 


SALARV 

SCHOOL  FUND 

78   00 

$11,403 

92      00 

3.442 

69   00 

2775 

69      00 

6,402 

30    00 

12,256 

88  10 

2,976 

93  65 

2,353 

62  35 

4,165 

9 
Counties    that 
superintendents 
more  than  $100 
Alexander     .  .  . 
Alleg"hany     .  .  . 

Burke    .  .' 

Chowan     

Currituck    .... 

Graham     

Henderson    .  .  . 

Jackson     

Jones     

Macon     

Mitchell    

Montgomery    . 

Pamlico    

Perquimans    .  . 

Person    

Sampson     .... 

Swain    

Yancev    


pay   their    county 

less  than  $200  and 
a  year: 

$124  00  $  5,956 

175  50  5,086 

185  50  9,258 

162  00  7,766 

154  00  5,822 

184  00  2,875 
^77  50  8,457 

185  75  6,297 
140  50  5,212 
102  00  8,646 
131  80  5,839 
135  00  9,119 
106  00  4,242 
151  50  6,347 
154  44  11,344 
159  50  13,848 
125  00  4,521 
102  00  5,280 


Counties  that  pay  their  county 
superintendents  less  than  $300  and 
more  than  $200  a  year : 

Bladen     $228  36       $  8,802 

Carteret    242  00  6,571 

Catawba      ....      252  50         12,746 
Cherokee    ....      279  25  6,834 


Craven    250  00 

Davie    261  88 

Duplin     294  00 

Gaston     280  35 

Halifax     268 

Hyde     201 

Moore     288 


Pitt    .... 
Polk    .  .  . 
Randolph 
Scotland 
Watauga 


63 
00 

30 


209  00 


Wilkes 

Yadkin    242  95 


212 
225 
283 
276 
283  60 


50 
50 
00 
II 


16,270 

6,848 

15,178 

.  .  19,765 

24,315 

4,688 

16,051 

24,301 
5.264 

17,766 
7,146 
7.119 

12,755 
8,354 


Counties  that  pay  their  county 
superintendents  less  than  $400  and 
more  than  $300  a  year  : 


Anson  .... 
Ashe    

Brunswick    . 
Caldwell 
Caswel    .... 
Chatham     .  . 
Columbus 
Davidson    .  . 

Gates     

Greene    .... 
Guilford    .  .  . 
Harnett    *.  .  .  , 
Hertford     .  .  , 
Johnston     .  .  , 

Lenoir     

Lincoln     .  . . . 

Martin    

Northampton 
Onslow  .  .  .  . 
Orange  .  .  .  . 
Pasquotank    . 

Pender    

Stokes     

Surry    


Washington 


$305  90 
400  00 
333  96 

345  00 

361  00 

362  46 
380  93 
357  00 
343  62 
348  75 
400  00 
378  00 

317  75 
310  50 
364  00 
310  00 
329  71 
399  00 
335  00 
396  59 
300  00 

377  31 

346  00 
■319  00 

366  00 


$10,655 

12,008 

8,619 

9,641 

8,024 

14,251 

13^329 

15.395 

6,022 

7.459 

29,710 

8,697 

9,091 
25,026 
12,705 

9,968 
1 1 ,660 
13,90:^ 

6,829 
11,982 

12,731 

7,241 

10,871 

13,223 

7,064 


25 

Counties  that  pay  their  county 
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superintendents  less  than  $500  and 
more  than  $400  a  year : 


Mecklenburg 
Wayne    .... 


Beaufort  .  . 
Richmond  .  . 
Rockingham 
Rutherford 

Vance    

Warren     .  .  . 


$420  00 
405  00 
450  00 
422  50 

479  67 

480  00 


516,727 
10,706 
21,442 
14,181 
17,187 
11,810 


Counties    that 
superintendents 
more  than  $500 
Alamance 
Bertie    .... 
Edgecombe 
Franklin 
Granville 
Iredell   .  . 
Madison 
Nash   ... 
Union    .  . 


pay   their 
less  than  $( 
a  year : 
$518  58 

504  00 

561  45 
546  00 

550  57 
502  50 
529  40 
526  01 
546  00 


county 
600  and 

$18,368 
13,710 
24,093 
13,735 
14,597 
20,800 
11,052 

17,303 
17,196 


Counties    that    pay    their    county 
superintendents  less  than  $700  and 
more  than  $600  a  year : 
Cabarrus     ....    $700  00       $16,074 

Forsyth     667  42         33,043 

Robeson    658  37  '      18,101 

Wilson    700  00         22,965 


Counties    that   pay   their   county 
superintendents  less  than  $800  and 
more  than  $700  a  year : 
Cleveland    ....   $720  16 
Cumberland    .  .      754  23 

Durham    787  50 

New  Hanover.      780  00 


517,480 
18,877 
29,381 
36,136 


Counties  that  pay  their  county 
superintendents  less  than  $900  and 
more  than  $800  a  year : 


$852  00       $48,199 
00         24,567 


Counties    that    pay    their    county 
superintendents    less    than    $1,000 
and  more  than  $900  a  year : 
Rowan     $985  52       $25,603 


Counties  that  pay  their  county 
superintendents  more  than  $1,000  a 
^•ear : 


Buncombe 
Wake   .  .  . 


$1,248       $39,054 
,    1,166         58,155 


COITNTY  AND  CITY  SUPERVISION 
COMPARED. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  spent  in  23  leading  towns 
and  cities  for  general  super- 
vision, also  the  amount  spent  for 
supervision  by  the  counties  in  which 
those  cities  are  situated.  The  total 
school  fund  of  the  cities  and  the 
counties  is  given,  the  percentage  of 
the  cit}'  and  the  county  funds  spent 
for  supervision  is  also  given,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  teachers  super- 
vised by  the  various  city  and  count}/ 
superintendents. 

The  area  of  the  counties,  the 
population  of  the  counties,  and  the 
population  of  the  cities  are  given 
that  a  complete  view  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  difficulty  between  city 
and  county  supervision  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  population  is  that  ol 
Census  1900;  the  other  data  is  from 
State  Superintendent's  report,  1902 : 
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EDUCATIONAL  WASTE. 

SOME    RKASONS    I^OR    CONSOLIDATING 
SCHOOLS.      A   NOTABLE   INSTANCE. 

The  average  monthly  salary  of 
white  teachers  in  North  Carolina  in 
1886  was  $25.00  for  11.75  weeks. 
The  average  monthly  salary  of  col- 
ored teachers  during  the  same  year 
was  $22.52  for  12  weeks.  There 
were,  in  1888,  3,779  white  school 
houses,  4,763  white  districts,  and 
4,438  white  schools  taught.  The 
total  school  fund  of  the  state  was 
$670,671  in  1886.  In  1888  there 
were  1,766  colored  school  houses, 
2,317  colored  schools  taught,  and 
2,031  colored  districts.  This  was 
the  first  year  the  number  of  school 
houses  and  districts  was  reported. 

In  1902  the  average  salary  of 
white  teachers  was  $26.78  for  16.45 
weeks.  The  average  salary  of  col- 
ored teachers  during  the  same  year 
was  $22.19  for  15.23  weeks.  There 
w^ere  5,028  public  school  houses  fot 
whites,  5,491  schools  taught,  and 
5,653  white  districts.  The  total 
school  fund  of  the  state,  deducting 
amounts  apportioned  to  city  schools 
and  amounts  raised  by  local  taxa- 
tion, was  a  little  more  than  $1,250,- 
000. 

In  1902  there  were  2,236  colored 
school  houses,  2,376  colored  schools 
taught,  and  2,441  colored  districts. 

What  do  these  figures  mean? 
They  mean  that  the  average  month- 
ly salary  of  white  teachers  in- 
creased $1.78  in  the  16  years  be- 
tween 1886  and  1902;  that  the  aver- 


age monthly  salary  of  colored 
teachers  decreased  33  cents.  They 
mean  that  the  average  school  term 
during  these  16  years  increased  4.70 
weeks  for  whites  and  3.23  weeks 
for  negroes,  while  the  state  school 
fund  increased  $579,329,  an  in- 
crease of  46.3  per  cent !  The  rate 
of  taxation  on  property  for  schools 
increased  more  than  100  per  cent, 
during  this  period. 

Naturally  it  will  be  inquired, 
where  did  all  this  increase  go  ?  For 
what  was  it  spent?  The  teachers 
did  not  get  any  appreciable  increase 
of  salary.  The  school  term  was 
made  a  month  longer,  it  is  true. 
Still  that  does  not  account  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  large  increase  of 
the  fund  for  schools. 

The  increased  school  fund  was 
largely  spent  in  maintaining  and 
teaching  1,053  n'lore  white  schools 
in  1902  than  in  1888  and  in  main- 
taining and  teaching  59  more  negro 
schools  in  1902  than  in  1888;  in  all, 
1,112  more  schools. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

The  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  (1901,  Vol.  i, 
p.  XX IV^)  says  in  regard  to  the 
consolidation  of  rural  schools  in 
Massachusetts,  Indiana,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Nebraska: 

"Upon  the  success  of  this  move- 
ment rests  the  chief  hope  for  the 
improvement  of  the  rural  school. 
It  is  fortunate  that  a  device  which 
changes  the  ungraded  school  into  a 
graded  school  involves  a  saving  of 
expense.       Better     teachers,     more 
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sanitary  buildings,  less  personal  ex- 
posure on  the  part  of  pupils,  better 
classification,  and  many  lesser  ad- 
vantages are  commending  this  re- 
form to  county  superintendents 
over  the  country.  It  was  first  tried 
in  certain  rural  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts, notably  Quincy  and  Con- 
cord." 

In  many  parts  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  South  the  consolidation  of 
schools  could  be  effected  without 
any  extra  cost  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupils. 

WIIITK  DISTRICTS,   1902. 

The  following  table  gives  the 
area  of  each  county,  the  number  of 
Vvdiite  schools  maintained  in  1902, 
and  the  average  area  to  each  school 
house : 


■5  E 


Alamance   494 

Alexander    297 

Alleghany     223 

Anson    551 

Ashe    399 

Beaufort   819 

Bertie ,  712 

Bladen     1,013 

Brunswick    812 

Buncombe    624 

Burke    534 

Cabarrus  387 

Caldwell    507 

Camden 218 

Carteret    538 

Caswell   396 

Catawba    408 

Chatham  785 

Cherokee    451 

Chowan    161 

Clay   185 

Cleveland    485 

Columbus   937 

Craven  685 


7 
5 
5' 
9 
3. 

II. 

II. 

14.9 

16.5 
6.0 
8.2 
6.6 
6.1 

10.9 

15-4 

10.5 

n-o 

8.9 

9.8 

7-7 
10.3 

5.8 
10.5 
15.2 


s^ 

;?  ^s 
66 
50 
41 
51 
103 
72 
64 
68 

49 
103 

65 
58 
82 
20 
35 
37 
81 
88 
46 
21 
18 
83 
89 
45 


Cumberland   .  . 

Currituck    .... 

Dare     

Davidson    

Davie 

Duplin   , 

Durham    

Edgecombe    .  . . 

Forsyth   

Franklin    

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville    

Greene 

Guilford    

Halifax   

Harnett  

FTaywood    

Henderson   .  . .  . 

Hertford     

Hvde    

Iredell    

Jackson  

Johnston 

Jones   

Lenoir   .  . , 

Lincoln    

Macon  

McDowell    

Madison    ...... 

^lartin 

Mecklenburg   .  . 

Mitchell    

Montgomery    .  . 

]\[oore    

Nash    

New  Hanover  . 

Northampton  .  . 

Onslow    

Orange    

Pamlico     

Pasquotank    .  . . 

Pender    

Perquimans    . .  . 

Person 

Pitt     

Polk  

Randolph    

Richmond 

Robeson    

Rockingham    .  . . 

Rowan 

Rutherford  .  . .  . . 

Sampson 

Scotland    

Stanley    

Stoke   

Surry 

Swain    

Transvlvania   .  . . 


1,008 
273 
405 
563 
264 
830 
284 
515 
369 
471 
359 
356 
302 
504 
258 
674 

-681 
596 
541 
362 

339 
596 
592 
494 
688 
403 
436 
296 
531 
437 
431 
438 
590 
362 
489 
798 
584 
199 

523 
645 
386 
358 
231 
883 

2SI 
386 
644 

258 

795 
466 
,043 
573 
483 
547 
921 

387 
413 

472 

531 
560 

371 


12.6 

8.3 
22.5 

5.8 

6.1 
10.2 

7-4 

5-1 
9.0 

4-7 
10.2 
14.4 

9.9 

7.8 
7.2 
7-4 
9.9 
9.6 
7.2 

II -3 

19.8 

6.2 

II. 2 

6.4 

13-9 

9.9 

5-0 

9.5 

7.8 

5-5 

9.1 

7.2 

6.1 

9.2 

9-3 

9.6 

15-3 

12.4 

12.9 

7-7 

13-3 

10.5 

18.0 

8.7 
10.2 

7-3 
8.0 

7-4 
8.5 

12.5 
7-9 
5.9 
7.4 

II. 7 

5-9 

5-9 

6.2 

16.4 

II. 6 


135 

80 

33 
i8 
97 
43 
81 
38 

72 
52 
76 
35 
21 

51 
33 
94 
92 
60 
56 
50 
30 
30 
95 
44 
108 
29 
44 
5V 
56 
56 
78 
48 
82 
59 
53 
85 
61 

13 
42 
50 
50 
27 
22 

49 
29 
33 
88 
32 
107 
55 
83 
72 
82 
74 
83 

70 
80 
85 
34 
32 
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Tvrrell     397  i4-7  27 

Union    561  6.5  86 

Vance    276  8.0  36 

Wake 841  8.1  103 

Warren    43^  16.6  2'j 

Washington   334  1 1  •  5  29 

Watauga  330  5-4  61 

Wayne 597  8.5  70 

Wilkes 718  6.6  109 

Wilson    392  8.3  47 

Yadkin     334  5-5  60 

Yancey    302  6.7  45 

NUMBKR    OF    DISTRICTS     NECESSARY. 

The  land  area  of  Xorth  Carolina 
is  48,580  square  miles.  There  were 
5,652  white  districts  reported  on 
June  30,  1902.  This  means  that  the 
average  white  district  in  North 
CaroHna  is  8.5  square  miles  in  area. 
But  if  the  average  district  were  17 
square  miles,  just  twice  as  large  as 
at  present,  with  the  school  house  in 
the  center,  no  child  in  the  State 
would  need  walk  quite  three  miles 
to  school.  Those  who  would  walk 
so  far  would  necessarily  have  to  live 
in  one  corner  of  a  district. 

In  actual  practice  many  school 
districts  in  the  State  could  be  as 
large  as  20  square  miles,  while  some 
districts  would  have  to  be  smaller 
than  ly  square  miles,  the  average. 
But  still  a  fair  estimate,  accounting 
for  all  real  geographical  obstacles, 
would  not  place  the  total  number 
of  white  districts  actually  necessary 
for  the  complete  accommodation  ol 
all  the  white  children  of  the  State 
beyond  3,000,  only  a  few  less  dis- 
tricts than  there  were  in  1885. 

MEANING  OE  3,000  DISTRICTS. 

If  there  were  only  3,000  white 
districts  in  North  Carolina,  which 
number  is  amply  sufficient,  it  would 
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mean  the  abandonment  of  2,652  dis- 
tricts and  poor  school  houses,  and 
the  concentration  of  nearly  half  the 
present  white  school  property  of 
$1,163,661  into  3,000  houses  in- 
stead of  5,652  houses.  This  alone 
would  vastly  improve  the  white 
public  school  houses  of  the  State. 

Moreover,  it  would  enable  the 
schools  to  be  graded.  Some  schools 
could  have  three,  others  two  teach- 
ers ;  in  a  few  instances  one  teacher 
would  be  enough.  The  present 
rural  school  fund  of  $1,250,000 
could  be  used  in  3,000  districts  and 
about  2,500  colored  districts.  In 
all.  North  Carolina  would  need 
about  5,500  schools  for  both  races. 
This  would  mean  an  average  school 
fund  for  each  school  of  nearly  $230. 
At  the  present  average  salary,  $25, 
this  fund  would  mean  a  four  and 
three-fifths  months'  term  in  all  the 
5,500  districts,  with  two  teachers 
in  every  school. 

With  the  $200,000  school  house 
loan  fund  now  available,  400  school 
houses,  costing  $500  each,  can  be 
built  this  year,  40  next  year,  and  an 
increasing  number  each  year  there- 
after, the  number  depending  on  the 
increasing  amount  of  interest  that 
will  annually  accrue  to  the  fund. 
This  means  that  by  consolidation  of 
districts  and  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  fund,  the  near  future 
may  see  a  decent  school  house  with- 
in easy  reach  of  every  child  in  the 
State.  With  the  good  school  houses 
the  State  already  has,  and  the  total 
number  to  be  maintained  limited  to 
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3,000  for  whites  and  2,500  for  ne- 
gToes.  the  outlook  for  decent  school 
houses  everywhere  ought  to  be  in- 
spiring. 

DOKS    CONSOLIDATION    PAY? 

During  1902,  three  school  dis- 
tricts in  Mangum  township,  Dur- 
ham County,  were  consolidated  into 
one  district,  with  the  following  re- 
sults : 

I.  Salary  of  teachers  before  con- 
solidation : 

1.  Salary  of  teacher  in  District 

1,  $35  per  month. 

2.  Salary  of  teacher  in  District 

2,  $35  per  month. 

3.  i  Salary  of  teacher  in  District 

3,  $35  per  month. 

TI.  Length  of  term  before  con- 
solidation : 

1.  Term  in  District  i,  6  months. 

2.  Term  in  District  2,  6  months. 

3.  Term  in  District  3,  6  months. 

III.  Average  daily  attendance  in 
districts  before  consolidation : 

1.  Average  daily  attendance  in 
District  i,  15. 

2.  Average  daily  attendance  in 
District  2,  16. 

3.  Average  daily  attendance  in 
District  3,  24. 

IV.  Results  of  consolidation  : 

1.  Total  salary  of  two  teachers, 
v$ioo  per  month. 

2.  Length  of  term,  7  months. 

3.  Average  daily  attendance,  80 
out  of  total  enrollment  of  113. 

4.  Greatly  increased  interest  in 
public  education ;  three  poor  school 
houses  abandoned  and  one  neat, 
comfortable  house  erected  ;  a  graded 
school. 


MORI^   I^DUCATIONAL   WASTE. 

The  following  item  appeared  in 
many  of  the  State  papers  during 
Alarch,   1903: 

"The  State  warrants  were  sent 
out  last  Thursday  for  $99,750,  to 
73  counties,  being  the  amount  al- 
lowed them  to  bring  their  school 
terms  up  to  four  months.  The  list 
is  as  follows:  Alamance,  $1,171; 
Alexander,  $1,725;  Alleghany,  $2,- 
050;  Anson,  $2,610;  Ashe,  $2,460; 
Beaufort,  $1,371;  Bertie,  $597; 
Bladen,  $2,754;  Brunswick,  $1,575; 
PJurke,  $1,833;  Cabarrus,  $2,720; 
Caldwell,  $1,702;  Camden,  $242; 
Carteret,  $178;  Caswell,  $2,473; 
Catawba,  $953;  Chatham,  $2,185; 
Cherokee,  $671  ;  Clay,  $363;  Cleve- 
land, v$3,69i  ;  Columbus,  $2,112; 
Craven,  $780  ;  Cumberland  ;  $3,032  ; 
Currituck,  $1,217;  Dare,  $1,257; 
Davidson,  $889;  Duplin,  $1,217; 
Franklin,  $1,008;  Gaston,  $407; 
Gates,  $870;  Graham,  $339;  Gran- 
ville, $9g6  ;  Greene,  $529  ;  Harnett,. 
$2,335;  Haywood,  $168;  Hender- 
son, $908;  Hyde,  $554;  Iredell, 
$597 '  Jackson,  $705 ;  Johnston,, 
$404;  Jones,  $1,425;  Lincoln,  $1,- 
T,'/'/;  ?\[acon,  $1,064;  Madison,  $1,- 
245;  ^McDowell,  $1,922;  Mitchell, 
$1 ,973  ;  jM  o  n  t  g  o  m  e  r  y,  $1 ,493  ;; 
Moore,  $2,067  '  Northampton,  $723  ; 
r)nslow,  $530;  Orange,  $1,315; 
Pender,  $503  ;  Perquimans,  $852  ; 
Person,  $584;  Polk,  $1,140;  Ran- 
dolph, $1,891;  Richmond,  $199; 
Robeson,  $710;  Rockingham,  $1,- 
582:  Rutherford,  $4,521  ;  Sampson^ 
$1,469;     Stanly,     $2,079;     Stokes,. 
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$1,539;  Surry,  $1,001;  Transyl- 
vania, $1,355  ;  Tyrrell,  $445  ;  Union, 
$1,877;  Warren,  $127;  Watauga, 
$2,057;  Wilkes,  $2,954;  Yadkin, 
$1,231;  Yancey,  $2,223;  Scotland, 
$105." 

In  many  instances  these  special 
appropriations  were  made  necessar}- 
by  the  excessive  number  of  school 
districts.  Let  us  illustrate  by  one 
county  that  received  more  than 
$1,200.  This  county  on  June  30, 
1902,  reported,  after  deducting  all 
other  expenses,  the  sum  of  $8,- 
543.53  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries  during  the  year  just  closed. 
There  were  57  white  schools  and  14 
colored  schools  reported  to  have 
been  taught,  the  average  salary  of 
white  teachers  being  a  little  less 
than  $26  a  month,  while  the  aver- 
age salary  of  colored  teachers  was 
a  little  less  than  $24  a  month.  The 
area  of  this  county  is  296  square 
miles.  The  average  area  of  a  white 
district,  therefore,  is  now  only  five 
square  miles.  Instead  of  having  57 
white  schools,  the  county  could  put 
a  school  house  within  two  miles  of 
every  child  in  the  county  if  she 
would  limit  the  number  of  white 
schools  to  20,  making  the  average 
school  district  something  less  than 
15  square  miles,  or  about  3^  miles 
square.  There  are  no  geographical 
reasons  why  this  could  not  be  done. 
Then  this  county  would  have  20 
white  schools  and  14  colored 
schools;  in  all,  34  schools.  This 
would  mean  $252  a  year  for  each 
school,  for  the  payment  of  teachers 


alone,  securing  a  four  and  one-fifth 
months  term  at  every  school  house 
and  two  teachers  each,  receiving  an 
average  salary  of  $30  a  month,  in- 
stead of  less  than  $25  as  now. 

WITITK   IT.I,ITKRACY   IN    NORTH 
CAROIJNA. 

When  we  hear  anything  said  as 
to  the  high  percentage  of  illiteracy 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  South, 
we  are  apt  to  lay  the  flattering  unc- 
tion to  our  souls  that  it  is  the  ab- 
normal proportion  of  negro  illiter- 
ates that  raises  the  general  percent- 
age so  high,  and  that  but  for  the 
blacks  we  shouldn't  make  a  very 
bad  comparison  with  other  sections 
after  all.  But  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  we  should  not  deceive  ourselves 
longer  by  believing  it. 

Statistics  recently  compiled  by 
the  Southern  Education  Board 
show  that  there  are  in  all  the  United 
States  only  217  counties  in  which 
one-fifth  or  more  of  the  native 
v/hite  males  of  voting  age  are  illit- 
erate—212  of  these  counties  being 
in  Southern  States  and  43  of  them 
ni  North  Carolina.  Our  common- 
wealth has  the  unenviable  distinc- 
tion as  being  named  as  "one  of  the 
two  states  in  which  nearly  half  the 
counties  are  in  this  class." 

The  forty-three  North  Carolina 
counties  in  which  more  than  20  per 
cent,  of  the  native  white  voters  are 
illiterate  —  negroes  and  foreigners 
being  entirely  left  out  of  considera- 
tion —  are  as  follows  : 

Hertford,  20.1;  Rockingham, 
20.2  ;   jMacon,   20.6 ;   Onslovv;,   20.8  ; 
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Lenoir,  20.9;  Montgomery,  21; 
Dare,  21.2;  Harnett,  21.2;  Ashe, 
21.3;  Davie,  21.4;  Martin,  21.4; 
Davidson.  21.5;  Pitt,  21.5;  Wa- 
tauga, 21.5;  Caldwell,  21.8;  Stanly, 
21.8;  Camden,  22;  Cleveland,  22.1  ; 
Tyrrell,  22.1  ;  Burke,  22.5  ;  Graham, 
22.8:  Xash,  22.9;  Duplin,  23.1; 
Wilson,  23.]  ;  Yadkin,  23.3;  Samp- 
son, 23.5;  Polk,  23.6;  Clay,  23.7; 
Cherokee,  23.8 ;  Johnston,  24 ; 
Franklin,  24.3;  Haywood,  24.4; 
Gates,  24.7;  Swain,  25.4J  Greene, 
25.6;  Jackson,  25.8;  Madison,  26.4; 
Mitchell,  27.4;  Person,  28.2;  Surry, 
28.2;  Yancey,  30.8;  Wilkes,  30.9; 
Stokes,  32.9. 

In  this  connection,  the  following 
extract  from  Superintendent  Joy- 
ner's  recently  issued  biennial  report 
will  be  read  with  interest : 

''The  United  States  Census  Re- 
port for  1900  shows  that  28.7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State,  19.5  per  cent  of  the  whitfe 
population,  and  47.6  per  cent,  of  the 
negro  population,  are  illiterate,  i.  e., 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  North 
Carolina  stands  in  illiteracy  of 
white  population,  second ;  of  total 
population,  tenth  ;  of  negro  popula- 
tion, sixth.  The  census  report  also 
shows,  however,  that  since  1890  the 
illiteracy  of  total  population  in  this 
State  has  been  decreased  from  35.7 
per  cent., -white  illiteracy  from  23.1 
per  cent.,  and  negro  illiteracy  from 
60.1  per  cent. 

''Of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States,  10.7  is  illiterate,  of 
the  total  wliitc  population,  6.2  per 


cent.,  and  of  the  total  negro  popula- 
tion, 44.5  per  cent. 

'Tn  total  illiteracy,  in  white  illit- 
eracy, and  in  negro  illiteracy.  North 
Carolina  is  considerably  above  the 
average  of  the  United  States.  The 
per  cent,  of  white  illiteracy  in  North 
Carolina  is  more  than  three  times  as 
great  as  the  average  per  cent,  of 
white  illiteracy  for  the  United 
States." 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  there 
rcmaineth  very  much  land  to  be 
possessed  before  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina  can  afford 
to  rest  on  their  laurels.  Mean- 
while, 1908  draws  on  apace,  and 
its  black  shadow  of  prospective  dis- 
franchisement grows  larger  and 
more  ominous  with  every  passing 
dav. —  Prooressive  Farmer. 


LOCAL  TAXATION. 

AN   T^XHIBIT  SHOWING   POSSIBLi:  RE)- 

SUI.TS    IN    15  RURAL  TOWNSHIPS 

IN    GUIIvI^ORD    COUNTY. 

The  following  facts  and  figures 
will  show  at  a  glance  what  local 
taxation  will  do  for  the  rural 
schools  of  Guilford  County.  What 
is  true  of  Guilford  is  substantially 
true  of  two-thirds  of  the  counties  of 
the  State.  The  figures  are  for  the 
15  rural  townships: 

WHITE         COLORED  TOTAE 

Polls    .  .  2,160  426  2,586 

Total 
proi^erty   $2,640,940     $59,927     $2,700,867 

NUMBER    OF    PERSONS    PAYING    TAXES. 
WHITE      COLORED       TOTAL 

On  poll  only 349  178  527 

On  less  than  $300 

of  property 1,823  485  2,308 

On  $300  to  $500..  .  550  24  574 

On  $5C0  to  $[,000.  .  779  13  792 
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On  $1,000  to  $5,000   650 

On  over  $5,000 32 

Total    number    of  


653 

32 


taxpayers 4,183         703         4,886 

Total    fund    for    schools    in    15 

townships  at  present $12,327 

If  special  tax  is  voted,  2,568  polls 
at  90  cts.  would  add  $2,327.40 
And  $2,700,867  of  prop- 
erty at  30  cts.  would 
add 8,102.60     10,430 


Making  total  school  fund $22,757 

increasing  fund  85  per  cent. 

Of  this  increase  four-sevenths  of  the 
taxpayers  would  pay  less  than  90  cents 
property  tax,  and  only  32  taxpayers 
would  pay  more  than  $15. 

EXHIBIT  BY   TOWNSHIPS. 

An  exhibit  showing  what  local 
taxation  would  do  for  the  schools  of 
Greene  township : 

WHITE      COIvORED       TOTAI, 

Polls    173  15  168 

Total  value  of 

property...   $208,312    $1,952     $210,264 

NUMBER    OE    PERSONS    PAYING    TAXES. 
WHITE      COLORED       TOTAIy 

On  poll  only 17  5  22 

On  less  than  $300 

of  property 163  13  181 

On  $300  to  $500.  .48  I  49 

On  $500  to  $1,000.  60  .  .  60 

On  $1,000  to  $5,000  51  .  .  51 

On  over  $5,000.  ..  i  .  .  i 


Grand  total 345  19  364 

Total  apportions  for  schools  now  $1,005 
If  special  tax  is  voted,  118  polls  at 

90  cts.  would  add $169.20 

And  $210,264  of  property 

at  30  cents  would  add    630.80       800 


Making  total  school  fund $1,805 

increasing  fund  80  per  cent. 

Of  this  increase  five-ninths  of  tax- 
payers would  pay  less  than  90  cents  prop- 
erty tax,  and  only  one  would  pay  more 
than  $15. 

An  exhibit  showing  what  local 
taxation  would  do  for  the  schools 
of  Washington  township : 

WHITE      COEORED       total 

Polls    133  13  146 

Total  value  of 

property...   $132,060    $1,027    $i33,o87 


NUMBER    OF    PERSONS    PAYING    TAXES. 
WHITE      COEORED       TOTAE 

On  poll   only 19  5  24 

On  less  than  $300 

of  property 124  14  138 

On  $300  to  $500.  .34  .  .  34 

On  $500  to  $1,000.     50  ..  50 

On  $1,000  to  $5,000    34  . .  34 

On  over  $5,000. .  .       2  .  .  2 

Total    number    of  

taxpayers 263  19  282 

Total  apportioned  for  schools 

now    $    637.00 

If    special    tax    is    voted,    146 
polls   at  90C.   would 

add $131-40 

And  $133,087  of  prop- 
erty at  30C.  would 
add  399-26       530-66 


Making  total  school  fund $1,167.66 

increasing  fund  80  per  cent. 
■    Of  this  increase  four-sevenths  of  the 
taxpayers  would  pay  less  than  90  cents 
property  tax,   and  only  two  would   pay 
more  than  $15. 

An  exhibit  showing  what  local 
taxation  would  do  for  the  schools 
of  Madison  township : 

WHITE      COLORED       TOTAE 

Polls    118  32  150 

Total  value  of 

of  property  $111,640    $4,333     $ii5,973 

NUMBER    OE    PERSONS    PAYING    TAXES. 
WHITE      COLORED       TOTAL 

On  polls  only 19  11  30 

On  less  than  $300 

of  property 93  33  126 

On  $300  to  $500.  .30  3  33 

On  $500  to  $1,000.     39  .  .  39 

On  $1,000  to  $5,000     31  ..  31 

On  over  $5,000 <  .  .  .. 

Total    number    of  

taxpayers 212  47  259 

Total  apportioned  for  schools 

now    $   682 .  00 

If  special  tax  is  voted  150  polls 

at  90  cts.  would  add  $135.00 
And  $115,975  property 

would  add 347-91        482.91 


Making  total  school  fund $1,174.91 

increasing  fund  75  per  cent. 

Of  this  increase  three-fifths  of  prop- 
erty owners  would  pay  less  than  90  cents 
property  tax. 

An   exhibit   showing   what   local 
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taxation  will  do  for  the  schools  oi 
Deep  River  township : 

WHITE      COLORED       TOTAE 

Polls    143  18  i6r 

Total  value  of 

propert}^  ..  .$146,693     $1,269     $147,962 

NUMBER    OF    PERSONS    PAYING    TAXES. 

On  poll  only 13  7  20 

On  less  than  $300 

of  property 126  15  141 

On  $300  to  $500.  . .     27  2  29 

On  $500  to  $1,000.     58  .  .  58 

On  $1,000  to  $5,000     39  ..  39 

Over  $5.000 

Total     number     of  

taxpayers 263  24  287 

Total   apportioned   for   schools 

now    $    625 .  00 

If  special  tax  is  voted  161  polls 

at   90   cents   would 

add   $144.90 

And  $147,962  of  prop- 
erty  at   30c   would 

add  443-88  588.78 


Making  total  school  fund $1,213.78 

nearly  doubling  fund. 

Of  this  increase  four-sevenths  of  tax- 
payers would  pay  less  than  90  cents 
property  tax. 

An  exhibit  showing  what  local 
taxation  will  do  for  the  schools  of 
Rock  Creek  Township : 

WHITE      COEORED       TOTAE 
Polls     165  37  202 

Total  value  of 

property.  ..   $265,581     $5,654     $271,235 

NUMBER    OF    PERSONS    PAYING    TAXES. 

On  poll  only 34  15  49 

On  less  than  $300 

of  property 138  44  182 

On  $300  to  $500.  .53  I  54 

On  $500  to  $1,000.     45  3  48 

On  $1,000  to  $5,000    55  .  .  55 

On  over  $5,000.  . .       5  .  .  5 

Total    number    of  

taxpayers. 330  63  393 

Total  apportioned   for   schools 

now    $    862 .  GO 

If    special    tax    is    voted,    202 
polls   at  90C.    would 

add  $181.80 

And  $271,235  of  prop- 
erty at  30C.  would 
add   813.70       995.50 


Of  this  increase  five-ninths  of  the  tax- 
payers would  pay  less  than  90  cents 
property  tax. 

The  following  exhibit  will  show 
the  benefit  accruing  to  the  schools 
of  Clay  township : 


WHITE      COEORED 
164  II 


TOTAE 
17s 


126 

12 

i3S^ 

44 

44 

59 

59 

59 

59' 

I 

I 

311 

15 

326 

Polls 

Total  valuation 

of  property.  .   $198,845     $567     $199,412; 

NUMBER    OE    PERSONS    PAYING    TAXES. 
WHITE      COEORED       TOTAE 

On  poll   only 22  3  25. 

On  less  than  $300 

of  property 

On  $300  to  $500.  . 
On  $500  to  $1,000. 
On  $1,000  to  $5,000 
On  over  $5,000. .  . 
Total    number    of 

taxpayers 311 

Total  appropriated  for  schools  now, 
$646 .  00. 

If  special  tax  is  voted,  175  polls  at  90 
cents  would  add  $157.50,  and  $I99,4I2' 
property  at  30  cents  would  add  $598.23. 
Amount  added  to  present  school  fund, 
$755-73,  an  increase  of  116  per  cent.  Of 
this  increase  one-half  of  the  taxpayers 
would  pay  less  than  90  cents  property 
tax. 

An  exhibit  showing  what  local 
taxation  would  do  for  the  schools, 
of  Center  Grove  township : 


WHITE 

COLORED 

TOTAL 

Polls    91 

-        46 

137 

Total  value  of 

property...   $133,044 

$7,167 

$140,211 

NUMBER    OF    PERSONS 

PAYING 

TAXES. 

WHITE 

COLORED 

TOTAL 

On   poll   only 13 

24 

3? 

On  less  than  $300 

of  property 57 

42 

99- 

On  $300  to  $500.  .     22 

3 

25 

On  $500  to  $1,000.     42 

3 

45 

On  $1,000  to  $5,000    35 

I 

36- 

On  over  $5,000. .  .       2 

2- 

taxpayers 171 

73 

244 

Total  apportioned   for 

schools 

now    



;   73i.oo> 

Making  total  school  fund $1,857.50 

increasing  fund  115  per  cent. 


If    special    tax    is    voted,    137 
polls   at  90c.    would 
add $123.30 
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And  $140,211  property 

would  add 420.63 


543-93 


INlaking-  total  school  fund $1,274.93 

increasing  fund  75  per  cent. 

Of  this  increase  seven-twelfths  of  the 
taxpayers  would  pay  less  than  90  cents 
■property  tax. 

An  exhibit  showing  what  local 
taxation  would  do  for  the  schools 
of  Siimmerfield  township : 

WHITE      COLORED       TOTAL 
Polls      122  25  147 

Total  value  of 

property.  ..   $143,609     $6,744     $150,353 

NUMBER    OF    PERSONS    PAYING    TAXES. 

WHITE      COLORED     TOTAL 

On  poll  only 16              4  20 

On  less  than  $300 

of  property no             39  149 

On  $300  to  $500.  .37               3  40 

Ou  $500  to  $1,000.     33               I  34 

On  $1,000  to  $5,000     31               2  33 

On  over  $5,000.  ..3             .  .  3 

Total    number    of  

taxpayers 230            49  279 

Total  apportioned  for  schools 

now    $  703 .  00 

If    special    tax    is    voted,    147 

polls  would  add $132.30 

And  $150,353  property 

would  add 45i-05  583-35 


]\Iaking  total  school  fund $1,286.35 

nicreasing  fund  over  80  per  cent. 

Of  this  increase  more  than  four-sev- 
enths of  the  taxpayers  would  pay  less 
than  90  cents  property  tax. 

An  exhibit  showing  what  local 
taxation  would  do  for  the  schools 
of  Friendship  township : 

WHITE      COLORED       TOTAL 

Polls    162  62  224 

Total  value  of 

property..   $202,788     $11,810     $214,598 

NUMBER    OF    PERSONS    PAYING    TAXES. 

WHITE   COLORED  TOTAL 

On  poll   only 40  28  68 

On  less  than  $300 

of  property 143  92  235 

On  $300  to  $500.  .47  6  53 

On  $500  to  $1,000.     47  2  49 

On  $1,000  to  $5,000    60  ...  60 

On  over  $5,000. .  .       i  ...  i 

Total    number    of  


Total  apportioned   for   schools 

now    $1,290.00 

If    special    tax    is    voted,    224 
polls  would  add $201.60 

And  $214,598  property 

would  add 643.79       84.1.39 


Making  total  school  fund $2,134.39 

increasing  fund  65  per  cent. 

Of  this  increase  five-ninths  of  the  tax- 
payers would  pay  less  than  90  cents  prop- 
erty tax. 

An  exhibit  showing  what  local 
taxation  would  do  for  the  schools 
of  Jefferson  township : 

WHITE      COLORED       TOTAL 

Polls    140  31  171 

Total  value  of 

property.  ..   $193,133     $2,562     $195,695 

NUMBER    OF    PERSONS    PAYING    TAXES. 
WHITE      COLORED       TOTAL 

On  poll  only 27  19  46 

On  less  than  $300 

of  property 119  26  145 

On  S300  to  $500.  .42  .  .  42 
On  $500  to  $1,000.  67  I  6S 
On  $1,000  to  $5,000  54  .  .  54 
On  over  $5,000.  . .  2  .  .  2 
Total    number    of  

taxpayers 311  46  357 

Total   apportioned   for   schools 

now    $1,037.00 

If    special    tax    is    voted,    171 

polls   at   90c.    would 

add  $153.90 

And  $195,695  property 

at  30C.  would  add..     587.08       740.97 


taxpayers  338 


128 


366 


Making  total  school  fund $1,777.98 

increasing  fund  72  per  cent. 

Of  this  increase  four-sevenths  of  the 
taxpayers  would  pay  less  than  90  cents 
property  tax. 

An  exhibit  showing  what  local 
taxation  would  do  for  the  schools 
of  Fentress  township : 

WHITE      COLORED       TOTAL 

Polls    162  9  171 

Total  value  of 

property.  ..   $179,634    $2,113     $i8i,747 

NUMBER    OF    PERSONS    PAYING    TAXES. 
WHITE      COLORED       TOTAL 

On  poll  only 19  8  27 

On  less  than  $300 

of  property 94  21  115 

On  $300  to  $500.  .35  .  .  35 

On  $500  to  $1,000.     80  . .  80 
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On  $1,000  to  $5,000  43 
On  over  $5,000. .  .  i 
Total    number    of  


43 
i 


taxpayers 272  29  301 

Total  apportioned  for  schools 

now    $    603.00 

If    special    tax    is    voted,    171 

polls  would  add. ...  $153.90 
And  $181,747  property 

would   add 545-24       699.14 


Making  total  school  fund $1,302.14 

increasing  fund  115  per  cent. 

Of  this  increase  nearly  one-half  of  the 
taxpayers  would  pay  less  than  90  cents 
property  tax. 

An  exhibit  showing  what  local 
taxation  would  do  for  the  schools 
of  Sumner  township : 

WHITE      COLORED    TOT  AT. 

Polls    146  27  173 

Total  value  of 

property..  .  $151,479     $2,312     $154,291 

NUMBER    or    PERSONS    PAYING    TAXES. 

WHITE      COLORED     TOTAL 

On  poll   only 29             11  40 

On  less  than  $300 

of  property 140             31  171 

On  $300  to  $500.  .42               I  43 

On  $500  to  $1,000.     46             .  .  46 

On  $1,000  to  $5,000     32             .  .  32 

On  over  $5,000. .  .       i             .  .  i 

Total    number    of  — 

taxpayers 290             43  333 

Total  apportioned  for  schools 

now    $  954  •  00 

If    special    tax    is    voted,    173 

polls  would  add $155.70 

And  $154,291  property 

would  add 462.87  618.57 


Making  total  school  fund $1,572.57 

increasing  fund  65  per  cent. 

Of  this  increase  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  taxpayers  would  pay  less  than  90 
cents  property  tax. 

An  exhibit  showing  what  local 
taxation  would  do  for  the  schools 
of  Monjoe  township : 

WHITE      COLORED     TOTAL 

Polls    104  46  150 

Total  value  of 

property.  . .   $130,192     $5,180     $135,372 

NUMBER    OF    PERSONS    PAYING    TAXES. 

WHITE      COLORED    TOTAL 

On    poll   only 18  21  39 


On  less  than  $300 

of  property 88  47  135 

On  $300  to  $500.  .16  3  19 
On  $500  to  $1,000.  36  I  37 
On  $1,000  to  $5,000  29  .  .  29 
On  over  $5,000.  . .  2  .  .  2 
Total    number    of  

taxpayers 189  72  361 

Total   apportioned   for   schools 

now    $    765 .  00 

If    special    tax    is    voted,    150 

polls  would  add $135.00 

And  $135,372  property 

would  add 406.11        54i-ii 


Making  total  school  fund $1,306.11 

increasing  fund  75  per  cent. 

Of  this  increase  one-half  of  the  tax- 
payers would  pay  less  than  90  cents  prop- 
erty tax. 

An   exhibit   showing   what   local 

taxation  would  do  for  the  schools 

of  Jamestown  township : 

WHITE      COLORED       TOTAL 
Polls     193  21  214 

Total  value  of 

property...   $302,864     $3,295     $306,159 

NUMBER    OE    PERSONS    PAYING    TAXES. 

WHITE      COLORED     TOTAL 

On   poll   only 30              4  34 

On  less  than  $300 

of  property 179             24  203 

On  $300  to  $500.  .45               I  46 

On  S500  to  $1,000.     71               I  72 

On  $1,000  to  $5,000     59             .  .  59 

On  over  $5,000.  . .       8             .  .  8 

Total    number    of 

taxpayers 392             30  422 

Total   apportioned   for  schools 

now    $1,010.00 

If    special    tax    is    voted,    214 

polls  would  add.  . .  .  $192.60 
And  $306,159  property 

would  add 91-8.47  1,111.07 


Making  total  school  fund $2,121.07 

increasing  fund   no  per  cent. 

Of  this  increase  four-sevenths  of  the 
taxpayers  would  pay  less  than  90  cents 
property  tax ;  only  eight  taxpayers  would 
pay  as  much  as  $15  a  year;  and  besidesj 
these  eight,  only  59  would  pay  as  much 
as  $3  a  year. 

TRACTS  AS  TO   ALAMANCE. 

The  present  rural  school  fund  of 
Alamance  County  is  $16,639.  There 
are  66  white  schools  and  28  colored 
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schools.  The  area  of  the  county  is 
4^4  square  miles,  and  the  area  of 
the  average  white  school  district  is 
only  7.5  square  miles,  or  consider- 
ably less  than  3  miles  square.  The 
present  school  term  is  about  four 
and  one-half  months  for  each  race. 
The  salary  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent is  $518,  or  2.8  per  cent,  of 
the  school  fund.  White  teachers 
receive  $29  per  month  and  colored 
teachers  $24. 

The  town  of  Burlington  in  Ala- 
mance County  levies  a  local  tax  of 
30  cents  on  each  $100  valuation  of 
property  and  90  cents  on  each  poll, 
for  school  purposes.  This  is  an  ad- 
ditional tax  to  that  levied  by  the 
State.  Burlington's  total  school 
fund  is  $8,079.  She  pays  her  school 
superintendent  $1,200  a  year,  or 
14.8  per  cent,  of  the  school  fund. 
He  supervises  the  work  of  1 1  teach- 
ers. The  county  superintendent 
must  supervise  94  teachers  scat- 
tered over  494  square  miles ! 

If  Alamance  County,  the  rural 
part  of  it,  would  assume  the  same 
burden  as  the  town  of  Burlington 
has  assumed,  the  result  would  be  as 
follows : 

A  thirty-cent  tax  on  $3,740,802 
property  would  yield  $11,222.40;  a 
90-cent  tax  on  3,393  polls  would 
yield  $3,053.70 ;  increasing  the  pres- 
ent school  fund  of  $16,639  by  $14,- 
275.10,  making  a  total  school  fund 
of  $30,914.10  for  the  rural  districts. 
Local  taxation  in  Alamance  County 
means,  then,  an  increase  of  the 
present  fund  by  85  per  cent.     Of 


the  increased  tax  four-sevenths  of 
all  the  taxpayers  would  pay  less 
than  90  cents  a  year  property  tax,  a 
very  slight  additional  burden. 

Alamance  County  could  consoli- 
date her  66  white  schools  in  33 
schools,  making  an  average  white 
district  of  something  like  15  square 
miles,  or  each  less  than  four  miles 
square.  In  such  districts,  locating 
the  school  house  in  the  center,  no 
child  would  have  to  walk  more  than 
2.5  mules  to  school.  This  would 
make  the  total  number  of  white  and 
colored  schools  61,  giving  $506.80 
annually  to  each  school  provided 
the  local  tax  is  levied. 

What  would  $506.80  for  each 
school  in  Alamance  County  mean? 
It  would  mean  the  ability  of  the 
county  superintendent  to  place  two 
teachers  in  each  school  in  the  county 
for  six  and  one-third  months  in 
each  year,  and  pay  them  an  aver- 
age salary  of  $40  a  month,  instead 
of  $26.50  as  now. 

Alamance  County  would  have  the 
same  number  of  white  and  colored 
teachers  as  she  now  has,  but  their 
efficiency  could  be  more  than 
doubled  because  the  increased  sal- 
ary would  secure  better  teachers. 
The  schools  could  be  graded.  The 
term  could  be  materially  length- 
ened. The  66  poor  white  school 
houses  and  grounds  could  be  con- 
verted into  33  comfortable  houses. 

There  are  nine  districts  in  Ala- 
mance which  will  vote  on  local  tax- 
ation this  spring.  But  it  would  be  a 
great  advance  for  the  whole  county 
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to  take  the  same  step.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  about  the  results  of 
such  a  step. 

Finally,  what  is  true  of  Alamance 
County  is  true  of  many  other  North 
Carolina  counties.  This  definite  ex- 
hibit is  given  in  order  to  show  the 
friends  of  education  everywhere 
that  the  improvement  and  revolu- 
tion of  the  rural  schools  is  not  a 
problem  that  must  wait  years  for 
solution. 

I.OCAL    TAXATION    IN    JACKSON. 

Jackson  is  one  of  the  mountain 
counties  of  the  State,  situated  west 
of  Asheville.  The  Murphy  branch 
of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
Two  typical  townships  have  been 
selected  to  show  what  a  small  local 
tax  would  mean  to  the  schools  of 
that  section. 

An  exhibit  showing  what  local 
taxation  would  do  for  the  schools 
of  Cashiers'  township : 

WHITE      COLORED     TOTAE 

Polls  94  .  .  94 

Total  vakie  of 
property....   $142,302  ..     $142,302 

NUMBER    OF    rERSONS    PAYING    TAXES. 


WHITE 
.       27 


On  polls  only 

On  less  than  $300 

of  property 

On  $300  to  $500.  . 
On  $?oo  to  $1,000. 
On  $1,000  to  $5,000 
On  over  $5,000. .  . 
Total    number    of  

taxpayers   218 

Total  apportionment  at  present 
Special  tax,  94  polls  at 

90  cts $  84.60 

30    cents    on    $142,302 


COLORED     TOTAL 
27 


129 
24 
23 
II 

4 


129 

24 

23 
II 

4 


218 
493.65 


property    426.90        511. 50 


Of  this  increase  60  per  cent,  would  pay 
less  than  90  cents  property  tax. 

An  exhibit  showing  what  local 
taxation  would  do  for  the  schools 
of  Cullowhee  township : 


WHITE      COLORED    TOTAL 
130  14  144 


Polls     

Valuation     of 

property..  .  $133,579    $4,054    ^^37:^33 

NUMBER    OF    PERSONS    PAYING    TAXES. 

On  polls  only 9  6  15 

On  less  than  $300 

property 130  12  142 

On$300  to$5oo..  .  35  2  37 
On  $500  to  $1,000.  29  I  30 
On  $1,000  to  $5,000  27  .  .  27 
On  over  $5,000.  . .  2  .  .  2 
Total    number    of  '■ ■ 

taxpayers 232  21  253 

Total  apportioned  for  schools 

now    $    566 .  40 

If  special  tax  is  voted,  144  polls 

at  90  cts.  would  add  $129.60 
And  $137,633  property 

at  30  cts.  would  add    412.90 
Present  apportionment     566.40 


Making  total  school  fund $1,005.15 

increasing  fund  about  103  per  cent. 


Making  total  school  fund.....  $1,108.90 
increasing  fund  95  per  cent. 

Of  this  increase  62  per  cent,  will  pay 
less  than  90  cents  property  tax. 

PITT  COUNTY. 

Pitt  County,  in  eastern  North 
Carolina  is  a  typical  county.  There 
is  a  large  negro  population.  Two 
townships  have  been  selected  to  il- 
lustrate the  benefits  of  local  taxa- 
tion to  the  schools  of  that  section. 

The  following  exhibit  is  for 
Greenville  township : 

WHITE      COLORED    TOTAL 

Polls    ...  587  503  1,090 

Total 
property  $1,255,267     $65,876     $1,321,143 

NUMBER    OF    PERSONS    PAYING    TAXES. 

WHITE      COLORED    TOTAL 

On  poll  only iii  265  376 

WHITE      COLORED    TOTAL 

On  less  than  $300 

of  property 389  344  733 

On  $300  to  $500..  115  27  142 

On  $500  to  $1,000.  140  21  161 

On  $1,000  to  $5,000  254  12  266 
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On  over  $5,000. .  . 
Total     number    of 


53 


53 


1,731 


taxpayers 1,062  669 

Total  apportioned   for  schools 

now    $3,607 .  70 

If   special   tax    is   voted,    1,090 
polls  would  add..  $    981.00 
And  $1,321,143  prop- 
erty would  add...  $3,963.43     4,944-43 


Making  total  school  fund $8,552.13 

increasing"  fund  137  per  cent. 

Greenville  township  embraces  the  town 
of  Greenville,  yet  1,109  of  the  1,731  tax- 
payers would  pay  less  than  90  cents  addi- 
tional tax,  if  the  local  tax  were  levied. 
Greenville  recently  voted  a  local  tax  for 
public  schools. 

An  exhibit  showing  what  local 
taxation  would  do  for  the  schools 
of  Farmville  township : 


WHITE      COIvORED    TOT  A  J. 
219  234  453 


Polls     

Total  value 
of  property  $443,943     $20,391     $464,334 

NUMBER    OE    PERSONS    PAYING    TAXES. 

WHITE      COLORED     TOTAL 

On  poll  only 15             52  67 

On  less  than  $300 

of  property 168          205  2)7 ?> 

On  $300  to  $500.  .29              8  Z7 

On  $500  to  $1,000.     54              6  60 

On  $1,000  to  $5,000    87              I  88 

On  over  $5,000...       9             ..  9 

Total    number    of 

taxpayer  s 362          272  634 

Total  apportioned  for  schools 

now    $1,455.00 

If    special    tax    is    voted,    453 
polls  would  add..  $   407.70 
And    $464,334    prop- 
erty would  add. .  .     1,393.00  1,800.70 


Making  total  school  fund $3,255.70 

increasing  fund  124  per  cent. 

In  Farmville  township  440  out  of  634 
taxpayers  would  each  pay  less  than  90 
cents  of  the  local  tax. 

LOCAL   TAXATION   IN    PRACTlCl^:. 

County  Superintendent  Cochran, 
of  Mecklenburg  County,  reported 
March  loth  that  the  new  school 
house  at  Sardis  would  be  completed 
within   a   week.      The   new   school 


house  is  a  three-room  building  with 
porch  and  belfry,  and  cost  $1,000. 
This  is  the  ninth  first-class  rural 
school  house  erected  in  the  county 
during  the  past  eighteen  months. 
Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  erec- 
tion of  two  more  rural  school  build- 
ings to  cost  $1,000;  one  at  Croft,  in 
Mallard  Creek  township,  and  one 
in  Morning  Star  township. 

The  local  board  which  has  con- 
trol of  the  rural  school  fund  sub- 
scribed by  the  General  Education 
Board  and  by  private  citizens  at  the 
Charlotte  Conference,  has  decided 
to  aid  the  districts  which  voted  a 
special  tax,  as  follows :  Berryhill, 
district  No.  2,  $30,  which  will  give 
one  month  additional  school ;  Steele 
Creek,  district  No.  2,  $75,  which 
will  give  one  and  one-half  month 
additional  school,  and  Deweese,  dis- 
trict No.  I,  $150,  which  will  give 
two  months  additional  school.  The 
first  named  of  the  above  schools  will 
now  have  a  term  of  seven  months, 
while  the  other  two  have  eight 
months  each. 
the:  negro  and  the  school  :fund. 

The  following  table  is  an  answer 
to  the  man  who  declares  he  would 
vote  more  taxes  for  schools,  if  the 
negro  would  not  get  a  share  of  the 
taxes  he  desires  to  go  to  the  educa- 
tion of  white  children  only.  The 
towns  mentioned  have  eight  and 
nine  months'  school  terms  for 
whites  and  blacks  alike,  the  schools 
for  both  under  the  management  of 
one  school  board  and  one  superin- 
tendent. 
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n,.,  School  Population,  1902  «  ^^''f  "^^^^  "/  ,7?*^^  r 

City  ^  '      "  School  Populati'^n        Value  of 

White  Colored  Total  Negroes  Property 

Asheboro  235  95  330  28.7  $    361,116 

Asheville    2,604  1,298  3,902  33.2  5,046,975 

Burlington    1,131  153  1,284  ii-9  1,250,000 

Charlotte   3,401  2,224  5,625  39.5  8,248_,66o 

Concord     -. .  .  ....  3,000  ....  1,670,419 

Durham    2,363  1,763  4,126  42.7  7,998,118 

Goldsboro    1,501  1,136  2,637  43-0  3,000,000 

Greensboro    1,802  1,666  3,468  48.0  4,000,000 

Lexington    202  150  352  42.6  602,000 

Monroe    548  215  813  26.4  851,000 

Mt.  Olive    250  200  450  44.4               

.Newbern    934  1,769  2,703  65.4  2,446,412 

Oxford     332  40i  y^T,  54.7  855,240 

Raleigh    3,467  3,064  6,531  46.9  7,100,000 

Reidsville     968  834  1,802  46.2  1,500,000 

Rockingham   242  155  397  39.0  636,000 

Rocky  Mt 448  400  848  47.1  1,300,000 

Salisbury   1,166  676  1,842  2'^ -7  2,099,021 

Selma   244  272  516  52.7  50,000 

Statesville    844  313  i,i57  27.0  1,301,989 

Washington    707  807  1,514  53-3  1,283,000 

Waynesville    2i73  72  445  16. i  350,192 

Wilson    910  1,007  1,917  52.5  2,042,967 

There  is  no  agitation  in  these  towns  against  local  taxation.  Many  of  them 
have  been  levying  the  special  tax  for  twenty  years.  The  percentage  of  negroes 
in  many  of  these  towns  is  much  larger  than  in  the  country  districts.  No  patri- 
otic white  citizen  of  the  state  can  afiford  to  vote  his  own  race  into  ignorance  in 
order  to  keep  another  race  in  ignorance. 

WHY  I.OCAI.  TAXATION  ?  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  is  the 

"  When    the    press    is    free    and  tax  fund  invested  in  the  brains  and 

every   man   is   able  to   read,   all   is  capabilities  of  children."— John  H. 

safe." — Thomas  Jefp^erson.  Small. 

"  The  taxation  that  goes  for  the  "We  must  have  well-paid  teachers 

upbuilding  of  the  public  schools  is  and  neat,  comfortable  and  well-fur- 

the    very    freedom    and    liberty    of  nished  school  houses.     How  is  this 

the  people." — Governor  Charles  most  desirable  end  to  be  attained? 

B.  Aycock.  Something  else  is  necessary  besides 

"  Our   people  must   realize  that,  the  diminution  of  school  houses  and 

while  it  is  their  duty  to  pay  taxes  I  insist  that  one  of  the  great  dcsid- 

for  the  protection  of  life  and  prop-  ^^'^^«   in  accomplishing  this   object 

erty,  it  is  their  still  higher  duty  to  and  without  which  it  can  not  prob- 

pay  taxes  for  the  education  of  their  ably  be  attained,  is  increased  taxa- 

children.,   They  must  believe  that  it  tion — local  taxation  in  addition  to 

is    the    inalienable    right    of    every  what  the  state  furnishes."—  Presi- 

child  to  demand  and  to  receive  the  dent  Richard  McIlwaine. 

benefits  of  an  elementary  education  ''AH  the  property  of  the  common- 

at  least,  and  that  the  most  profit-  wealth  is  pledged  for  the  education 

able  investment  of  the  body  politic,  of  all  its  youth  up  to  such  a  point  as 


so  UTHBRN  ED  UCA  TION  149 

will   save   them   from  poverty   and      North  Carolina 78 

vice,  and  prepare  them  for  the  ade-      Louisiana     120 

quate  performance  of  all  their  social      Arkansas   84 

.     ■   •      ^   r         ^        u  ^u       u-1        Georgia    112 

and  civic  duties,      lo  rob  the  chil-  Alabama                                      .     78 

dren  of  to-day,  or  those  of  the  fu-      Texas     no 

ture,  of  the  opportunity  for  an  edu-      Virginia     119 

cation  is,  then,  the  greatest  crime  of      vSouth  Carolina 86 

which  the   state  can  be   guilty."—      ^^l^^i^a     96 

ChAS.   W.  DabNEY.  .^^'"''^'^    ""^   ^^^^    ELSEWHERE. 

Maine 141 

''It  has  been  too  common  a  politi-      Missouri    144 

cal  teaching  that  the  best  govern-      Washington    148 

ment  is  that  which  levies  the  small-      Iowa     158 

est  taxes.     The  future  will  modify      J^^?^^^!'^^    '■ ^^^ 

,,,,,.  1  ,       1    .1    .  1-1        1      Michio^an 100 

that  doctrine  and  teach  that  liberal      Delaw'^are   160 

taxation,  fairly  levied  and  properly      Ohio     16^ 

applied,  is  the  chief  mark  of  a  civi-      New  York 175 

lized  people.     The  savage  pays  no      California    166 

tax."—  Dr.  Charles  D.  McIver.         Massachusetts 189 

''The    church    that    through    its  ^^^-^'-     ^^^    ^^ove    figures    are 

ministry,  and  especially  in  the  coun-  ^^^^"^  ^^^m  Report  of  U.  S.  Com- 

try,  which  is  always  the  hope  of  the  i^i^sioner  of  Education,   1901. 

nation,  lays  the  hand  of  encourage-  expenditure  Egr  each  pupil 

ment  and  benediction  on  the  public,  .   .    enrolled,  south. 

.schools,  sees  that  they  are  improved  ^onh  Carohna"  .';■.■.:::::::     4'. 56 

where  they  already  exist,  sees  thai      South  Carolina 4.62 

they  are  established  where  they  are      Georgia    6 .  68 

not,  and  teaches  the  people  that  they      Florida 10.25 

can  make  no  richer  investment  than       ^  ennessee    S-^/ 

in  the  education  of  their  youth,  that      ^V-^^^^^.^    .• l'^^ 

,      .  ^  .  -^  ,      '     ,,        Mississippi 6.4b. 

no  taxes  should  be  more  cheerfully  Louisiana                                      8  82 

paid  than  those  which  go  to  the  edu-      Texas     10. 18 

cation  of  the  children,  and  that  no      Arkansas   6.88 

sacrifices  are  too  great  that  this  end  expenditure  Eor  each  pupil 

be  reached,  namely,  a  thorough  edu-  enrolled,  elsewhere. 

cation  for  every  child  in  this  broad      Maine     $17.80 

land — that  is  the  church  of  the  years      Missouri    17. 12 

to  zom^r— Presbyterian  Standard.      Washington    28.25 

Iowa     2^.65 

length   oe  school  term   in  the      i,,diana    19. 12 

SOUTH.  Michigan ^ 22.21 

Tennessee    96      Delaware ' 17-93 

Mississippi    105      Ohio 23 .  33 
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New  York 41 .68  North  Carolina,  in  education,  is  to 

California    30-07  provide  more  money  for  her  coun- 

Massachusetts     38.21  ^^^.  ^^^^^-^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  p^^^.^j^ 

SCHOOi.    FUNDS    RAISED    FOR    EACH  the  Consolidation  of  small  districts, 

ADULT  MALE  21  YEARS  OLD,  the  profcsioual  tcacher,  and  skilled 

SOUTH.  supervision. 

Virginia  .  .    $  4. 56  -  ^1,^  history  of  the  adoption  of 

North  Carolma 2.6s  ,,          .     .   ,        <.  ,       ,       ir  ,    1     , 

South  Carolina 3.37  *e  principle  of  local  self  help  by 

Ceoro-ia    3 .  95  ^^^^  thirty-five  graded  school  towns 

Florida     5.10  and  cities  must  surely  be  an  inspira- 

Tennessee    Z-7^  tion  and  an  example  to  every  village 

Alabama    2 .  66  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  community  in  North  Car - 

Mississippi    4.00  ,. 

T       •  •                                             Z  ^^  olma. 

Louisiana     3-70 

Texas .      6.35  "In  adopting  this  principle,  local 

Arkansas   4.66  taxation,  those  towns  secured,  first, 

SCHOOL    FUNDS    RAISED    FOR    EACH  adequate  school  funds  ;  second,  com- 

ADULT  MALE  21  YEARS  OLD,  petent    supervision;    third,    trained 

ELSEWHERE.  teachers.     Lacking  any  one  of  this 

Maine     $  8.02  educational    trinity    no    community 

Missouri    8.80  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  establish- 

Washington    11 .46  ing  the  means  of  complete  educa- 

lowa 14  •84  ,-           r         ■,          1-11 

-r    J.                                                  ^  ,  tion  tor  its  children. 

Indiana    1 1 .  04 

Michigan   1 1  -35  "  R<?niembering  that   during  the 

Delaware 7-55  last  year  nearly  thirty  communities 

^-^'^'^^o 1 1  •  63  \yi   North   Carolina,   some  of  them 

New  York 17.27  ^i^stinctlv   rural,   have   adopted   the 

California    13-98  .     .  /     .,       .           .               ... 

Massachusetts     16. 53  Principle  of  local  taxation,  we  think 

this  time  most  auspicious  to  urge  a 

TESTliMONY   OF   EDUCATORS.  ,                                 r      n                 i 

general  movement  of  all  our  educa- 
On   the    13th   day   of   February,  ^j^^^^j  f^^^^^  -^  ^^^^  direction." 
1902,  more  than  forty  of  the  lead- 
ing educators   of   North   Carolina,  practice  of  The  country  at 
including  the  Governor  of  the  state,  large. 
met    at    Raleigh    and    unanimously  The  country  at  large  has  adopted 
declared  the  following  on  the  sub-  the  principle  of  local  taxation.   This 
ject  of  local  taxation:  means  of  providing  funds   for  the 
"  Viewing  our  educational  prob-  Public    schools    has    met    with    the 
lems  and  conditions  in  the  light  of  largest    approval    in    the    northern 
educational  history  and  experience,  and  western  section  of  the  Union. 
Y^e  declare  it  to  be  our  firm  convic-  At  this  time  more  than  69  per  cent, 
tion  that  the  next  step  forward  for  of  all  the  funds  raised  in  the  United 
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States  for  the  support  of  public 
•education  is  raised  by  local  taxation. 
^his  principle  has  not  received  very 
large  recognition  in  the  South  as 
yet.  Educational  experts  agree  that 
the  longest  step  forward  in  educa- 
tion which  the  South  could  now 
"take  is  to  adopt  generally  the  policy 
-of  local  taxation. 

IvXTKNT  01?  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

Towns,  cities,  districts,  and  town- 
•ships  in  North  Carolina  that  levy 
s  local  tax  for  public  schools : 

Alamance — Burlington,  Graham, 
Haw  River  (District),  Hawfields 
(  District  ) ,  Mebane,  Friendship 
(  District  ) . 

Beaufort  —  Washington,  Bell- 
haven. 

Buncombe — Asheville. 

Cabarrus — Concord. 

Caldzvcll — Granite  Falls. 

Caswell — Pelham. 

Catawba — Hickory. 

Chowan — Edenton. 

Cleveland — Shelby. 

Cohimbus — Chadbourne  ( Town- 
ship), Whiteville  (Township). 

Cherokee — Murphy. 

Craven — New  Bern. 

Cumberland — Hope  Mills. 

Dare — East  Lake  (Township), 
Croatan  (Township). 

Davidson — Lexington,  Thomas- 
Tille. 

Durham — Durham. 

Edgecombe — Tarboro. 

Forsyth — Winston. 

Gaston — Gastonia,  Cherryville. 

Granville — Oxford. 

Guilford  —  Greensboro,       High 


Point,  Guilford  College,  nine  rural 
districts. 

Halifax — Scotland  Neck,  Enfield. 

Hayw'ood — Waynesville. 

Henderson  —  Hendersonville, 
Ru^by,  Hooper's  Creek,  and  four 
rural  districts. 

Hyde  —  Lake  Landing  (Town- 
ship), Swan  Quarter   (District).. 

Iredell — Statesville. 

Johnston — Selma,  Wilson's  Mills. 

Lenoir — Kinston. 

71  lartin — Williamston. 

McDowell— MsLUon. 

Mecklenburg — Charlotte,  Berry- 
hill,  District  2 ;  Steel  Creek,  District 
2;  Deweese,  District  i. 

Moore — Sanford. 

Nash — Rocky  Mount. 

Nprthampton — Pleasant  Hill. 

Orange — Chapel  Hill. 

Polk— "Tryon  (Township). 

Pasquotank — Elizabeth  City. 

Person — Roxboro. 

F///— Greenville,  Bethel  (Town- 
ship). 

Randolph — Ashboro. 

Richmond — Rockingham. 

Robeson — Bloomingdale  (Town- 
ship), SterHng  (Township). 

Rockingham — Reidsville. 

Rowan — Salisbury,  Woodleaf. 

Rutherford — Forest  City,  Rutli- 
erfordton  (Township). 

Stanly — Albemarle. 

Surry — Mt.  Airy,  Westfield. 

Union — Monroe,  Wesley  Chapel 
(District),  Marshville  (District), 
Mt.  Prospect  (District). 

Vance — Henderson. 

Wake — Raleigh. 
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Wayne — Goldsboro  ( Township ") , 
Mt.  Olive. 

Wilkes — Wilkesboro. 

Wilson — Wilson,  Lecoma. 

Yadkin  —  Cross  Roads,  East 
Bend. 

[Note:  The  above  list  contains 
92  towns,  cities,  districts,  and  town- 
ships. The  list  may  not  be  accur- 
ate in  all  respects,  but  it  is  approxi- 
mately accurate. — Editor.] 

The  following  North  CaroHna 
counties  have  as  yet  no  local  tax 
towns  or  districts,  though  local  tax 
elections  are  pending  in  many  of 
them :  Alexander,  Alleghany,  An- 
son, Ashe,  Bertie,  Bladen,  Bruns- 
wick, Burke,  Camden,  Carteret, 
Chatham,  Clay,  Currituck,  Davie. 
Duplin,  Franklin,  Gates,  Graham, 
Greene,  Harnett,  Hertford,  Jack- 
son, Jones,  Lincoln,  Macon,  Madi- 
son, Mitchell,  Montgomery,  New 
Hanover,  Onslow,  Pamlico,  Pen- 
der, Perquimans,  Sampson,  Scot- 
land, Stokes,  Swain,  Transylvania, 
Tyrrell,  Warren,  Washington,  Wa- 
tauga, Yancey. — 45. 

LOCAT.  TAXATION  GROWING. 

The  following  are  the  names  of 
some  North  Carolina  communities 
which  voted  a  local  tax  for  public 
schools  on  May  4,  1903  : 

Alamance — Friendship,  Graham, 
Haw  River,  Mebane,  Hawfield. 

Rutherford — Rutherfordton  town- 
ship. Forest  City. 

Union — Mount  Prospect  District. 

Richmond — Hamlet. 

Person — Roxboro. 


Casivell — Pelham. 

Gaston — Cherry  ville. 

Polk — Tryon  Township. 

Local  taxation  elections  are  now 
pending  in  many  other  communi- 
ties. 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

SOME  EACTS  SHOWING  THE  NECES- 
SITY^ OF  BETTER  SCHOOL  H0US::S. 
COMPARISON  BETWEEN  CHURCH 
HOUSES  AND  SCHOOE  HOUSES. 
''too  poor!"  THE  woman's  AS- 
SOCIATION. 

The  school  house  is  a  shabbily 
built  board  structure,  one  story 
high.  The  overhead  ceiling  is  noi. 
more  than  nine  feet  from  the  floor. 
There  is  one  door  in  the  end  of  the 
house ;  there  are  six  small  windows, 
three  on  either  side.  There  are  no 
blinds  and  no  curtains.  The  desks 
are  home  made,  with  perpendicular 
backs  and  seats,  all  the  same  size. 
There  is  a  dilapidated  wood  stove, 
but  no  wood  box,  the  wood  for  the 
fire  being  piled  on  the  floor  about 
the  stove.  The  stove  is  red  with 
rust  and  dirt,  never  having  been 
polished  and  cleaned  since  it  was 
placed  in  position  for  use.  The 
floor  of  the  house  is  covered  with 
red  dirt  and  litter  from  the  wood. 
There  are  several  broom  -  sedge 
brooms  lying  in  one  corner  of  the 
room.  The  occupied  blackboard- 
space  in  this  school  house  is  just  18 
•square  feet.  The  blackboard  there 
is,  however,  is  too  high  for  the  chil- 
dren to  use  well  and  it  is  too  small 
for  anything  but  a  bulletin  board. 
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There  is  no  teacher's  desk  or 
table.  There  is  one  chair.  The 
children's  hats  and  cloaks  are  hung 
on  nails  around  the  room.  The 
walls  and  windows  are  covered  with 
dust;  never  seem  to  have  been 
washed.  All  the  children's  books 
are  soiled  and  look  very  much  likt 
their  surroundings.  There  are  no 
steps  to  this  school  house.  An  in- 
clined plane  of  dirt  answers  that 
purpose.  The  yard  is  very  muddy 
during  the  winter  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  place  anything 
but  attractive. 

There  are  two  churches  within 
less  than  two  miles  of  this  school 
house.  Both  these  churches  are 
painted  and  present  a  good  appear- 
ance. One  of  the  houses  cost  $iooo, 
the  other  cost  $700 ;  the  cost  of  each 
being  materially  decreased  by  the 
work  contributed  by  the  people  in- 
terested in  their  construction. 

The  school  house  described  above 
is  the  only  place  where  the  children 
of  the  parents  who  built  those  two 
churches  can  obtain  an  education, 
except  the  parents  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  out  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Notk:  The  above  is  an  accurate 
description  of  educational  condi- 
tions in  one  North  Carolina  school 
district.  In  the  county  in  which 
this  district  is  situated  there  are  90 
white  school  districts.  There  are 
25  districts  out  of  the  90  of  which 
the  above  is  substantially  correct. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  county 


should    have   more    than   45    white 
schools. 

NORTH    CAROLINA    SCHOOL    HOUSES. 

Twenty  out  of  every  100  of  the 
5,653  white  school  districts  in 
North  Carolina  have  a  rude  losf 
school  house  or  no  public  school 
house  at  all!  Think  of  it!  In 
other  words,  there  are  484  log 
school  houses  in  as  many  districts, 
and  625  districts  with  no  public 
school  houses  whatever ;  in  all, 
1,109  white  districts  out  of  5,653. 

But  this  does  not  tell  half  of  the 
sad  story.  During  the  past  winter 
20  white  schools  in  one  county  were 
closed  because  the  miserable  school 
houses  could  not  be  made  comfort- 
able. In  one  of  the  richest  counties 
of  the  state,  fifteen  white  schools 
were  reported  whose  lands,  houses 
and  equipment  were  valued  at  less 
than  $50  each.  In  one  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Piedmont  North  Carolina 
there  are  30  out  of  90  white  school 
houses  which  have  no  desks.  If  the 
children  write  at  all,  they  must  place 
the  materials  on  their  knees..  In 
another  Piedmont  county,  whose 
total  school  fund  is  something  m.ore 
than  $25,000,  there  are  25  out  of 
90  school  houses  which  are  worth 
little  more  than  $50  each,  located  in 
out-of-the-way  places  and  amid  sur- 
roundings anything  but  elevating. 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  mul- 
tiply facts  like  these. 

The  existence  of  poor  school 
houses  is  not  wholly  due  to  the 
poverty  of  the  people.     The  aver- 
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age    value    of    a    North    Carolina  several  Southern  states   (Report  of 

church  house  is  $1,087.     'I'^^  aver-  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education^ 

age  value  of  the  school  house  alono--  1901 )  : 

side  of  these  churches  is  only  $183.  Va.     ..$3,336,166         7,218       $462 

A    COMPARISON.  N.   C.    .     1,466,770  7,264  183 

ATM       r   11         •         .1,1  -11     u  .1  S-    C-    •         990,000  4,918  201 

The  followmg  table  Will  show  th.^  ^^^     _^   2,738,800         6,246         438 

relative  value  of  the  churches  and  pi^.    .  .      q7o,8i5         2,342         415 

the    school    houses    in    the    several  Tenn.      3,063,568         7,185         426 

Southern  States:  Ala.   ..    1,500,000         7,058         214 

Virginia    $462  $2,140  ^^^s.   .    1,636,055         6,687         259 

North  Carolina..    183  1,087  i^""'     ••   2,450,000         3,302         742 

South  Carolina..   201  1,420  l^f-    •   9,166,550       10,811         838 

Georgia     438  1,174  ^^^-     •   2,616,537         5,254         498 

Florida    415  1,352  SCHOOI.   houses   EI.SEWHERK. 

Alabama 214  1,125  -^^^  figures  below  are  based  on 

f''^^}^.^m^''   259  878  ^  ^^  u.    S.    Commisioner   of 

Louisiana    742  1,997  t-  1       .•  11, 

^gx^s    g^g  I  539  Education,     1901,     and    show    the 

Arkansas    498  861  value  of  school  property,  number  of 

Tennessee 426  1,724  houses,  and  average  value  of  each 

THE  SCHOOL  HOUSES  oE  THE  SOUTH,  house  in  eleven  states  outside  the 

Below  are  given  the  total  value  '  South : 

of  the  school  buildings  and  grounds,  Ohio  .$46,182,062     13,174  $  3,506 

the  number  of  school  houses,  and  Ind.    .  .   25,000,000  10,003       2,500 

the  average   value  of  each   in  the  Mich.    .   20,404,388     8,066       2,529 
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Wis.    .  .  16,574,795  7,179  2,308 

Mass.   .  48,979,719  4,058  12,069 

Dela.     .  1,043.997  550  1.898 

N.  Y.  .  87,292,414  11,916  7,326 

Maine  4,538,018  4,018  1,129 

Iowa     .  18,223,749  13,922  1,302 

Wash.  5.979.557  2,148  2,783 

Cal.     .  .  19,039,167  4,000  4. 759 

SCHOOL    HOUSE    LOAN    FUND. 

The  North  CaroHna  Legislature 
of  1903  passed  a  law  which  pro- 
vides in  brief  that  the  $200,000 
swamp  land  fund  now  held  by  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  be  loaned 
to  county  school  boards,  the  county 
boards  in  turn  to  lend  to  district 
schools  to  aid  in  building  houses, 
the  loans  to  be  for  periods  of  ten 
years  (one-tenth  to  be  repaid  each 
year)  and  to  bear  4  per  cent  inter- 
est. In  other  words,  if  the  entire 
$200,000  should  be  called  for  this 
year,  next  year  one-tenth,  or  $20,- 
000,  would  be  returned,  with  $8,000 
interest,  to  be  in  turn  loaned  again 
— and  so  year  after  year. 

Tliis  lazv  also  provides  that  all 
school  houses  in  the  future  shall  be 
constructed  in  accordance  zvith 
flans  approved  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 
The  fund  is  a  loan  fund  and  not  a 
gift  fund,  and  will  be  used,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  stimulate  self  help. 

This  year  400  school  houses,  cost- 
ing on  an  average  of  $500,  can  be 
built  by  means  of  this  fund  alone. 
Next  year  40  more  houses  can  be 
built.  As  the  interest  accrues  and 
-the  fund  increases  the  number  of 
school  houses   that  can  be  erected 


each  year  will  increase  in  propor- 
tion. 

''  TOO    POOR." 

The  record  of  the  United  States 
for  1902:  $250,000,000  for  schools, 
$330,000,000  for  churches  and  char- 
ity, and  $1,369,098,276  for  drink! 
Think  of  it !  Nearly  three  timts 
more  money  was  spent  in  this  coun- 
try last  year  for  drink  than  wa:^ 
spent  for  schools  and  churches  !  An 
average  of  $17.33  per  capita  for 
drink  alone  —  alcohol,  coffee,  tea, 
cocoa !  If  all  the  people  of  the 
state  would  stop  their  drink  bills 
just  365  days  and  give  the  drink 
money  to  the  schools,  educational 
and  religious  work  could  be  revolu- 
tionized within  the  next  year. 

CHURCH  AND  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

The  total  value  of  the  white  pub- 
lic school  property  in  North  Caro- 
lina on  June  30,  1902,  was  $1,163,- 
661.  The  total  value  of  the  colored 
public  school  property  was  $303,- 
109.  The  total  value  of  the  church 
property  in  North  Carolina,  ten 
years  ago,  was  $7,077,440,  which 
means  that  the  total  value  of  church 
property  in  North  Carolina  to-day 
is  nearly  $9,000,000.  It  is  as 
necesary  for  a  civilized  community 
to  have  a  decent  school  house  as  it 
is  for  that  community  to  have  a  de- 
cent church.  If  a  respectable 
church  in  a  community  makes  for 
law  and  order,  it  must  be  that  a  re- 
spectable school  house,  in  which  the 
morals  and  the  destiny  of  children 
is  fixed,  must  be  a  paying  invest- 
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ment.  Churches  will  not  long  en- 
dure in  a  civilization  that  does  not 
build  decent  school  houses. 


THE  WOMAN'S  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

BRTEI^  HISTORY  O^  THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION. SOME  REPORTS  OE  GREAl 
VAEUE. 

The  North  Carolina  Woman's 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Better  School  Houses  was  organ- 
ized in  the  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College,  at  Greensboro,  on 
April  3,  190^.  The  College  Asso- 
ciation soon  began  to  organize  asso- 
ciations in  the  several  counties ;  20 
counties  now  have  good  organi- 
zations. The  Youth's  Companion 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Association,  and  fur- 
nishes pictures  as  premiums  to 
those  schools  which  take  steps 
toward  beautifying  their  houses  and 
grounds.  The  plan  of  organization 
is  simple,  and  contemplates  inter- 
esting the  women  of  each. commun- 
ity in  beautifying  the  local  school 
house  and  grounds.  The  women 
pay  no  dues.  Service  only  is  re- 
quired. j\ien  may  join  by  paying 
an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar. 
TEEEING  \V0RK. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the 
■officers  of  the  Forsyth  County  As- 
sociation for  the  Promotion  of  Bet- 
ter School  Houses,  from  November 
20  to  December  20,  1902: 

V\'hen  the  officers  of  the  Women's 
I^orsyth  County  Association  for  the 


Improvement  of  Public  Schools  be- 
gan work  they  found  that  Forsyth 
had  seventy  schools,  eight  thousand 
school  children,  only  four  thousand 
attended  school,  and  of  that  num1)er 
only  three  thousand  attended  regu- 
larly.    Six  schools,  one  of  them  col- 
ored, had  libraries  ;  one  had  pictures 
on  the  walls ;  three  had  maps ;  one 
had  introduced  manual  training  and 
was  struggling  almost  hopelessly  to 
raise   funds  to  continue  the  work. 
AH  of  the  school  houses  except  four 
were  good  and  most  of  them  were 
new.     The  majority  of  the  teachers 
were  doing  faithful  work,  and  when 
the  average  attendance  is  small  the 
fault  seems  to  be  largely  due  to  ig- 
norant parents  and  indifferent  com- 
mitteemen.    From  November  20th 
to  December  20th  the  ladies  have 
driven  225  miles,  visited  34  schools, 
attended    teachers'    institutes,    and 
talked  with  parents,  teachers,  com- 
mitteemen  and  children,   trying  to 
impress  upon  all  the  necessity  for 
libraries,  clean  school  houses  with 
pictures    on    the    walls,    and    neat 
grounds.     They  have  recommended 
that  windows  be  washed  and  stoves 
polished;    that    door-mats    be    pro- 
vided so  muddy  little  feet  would  not 
transform    school    floors    into    real 
estate;  "that   wood   boxes   hold   the 
stove   wood;   and   that  papers   and 
lunch  boxes  be  burned  instead   of 
being  thrown  out  of  doors. 

They  have  endeavored  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  interest 
committeemen  and  parents  in  the 
schools   in  their   charge,   and   have 
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succeded  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions. Of  the  thirty-four  schools, 
thirty-two  have  promised  to  im- 
prove house  and  grounds  and  so 
win  the  set  of  Youth's  Companion 
pictures  given  by  that  paper  to  ever> 
school  so  doing.  In  a  recent  letter 
from  the  editors  it  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  read : 

"We  are  hearing  every  day  from 
schools  where  you  have  visited. 
The  teachers  tell  us  of  their  interest 
in  the  movement,'  and  the  energy 
with  which  they  propose  to  go  at 
the  w^ork  of  improvement.  All 
teachers  who  have  thus  written 
have  received  pictures." 

Twenty-one  of  the  thirty-four 
schools  have  promised  to  work  for 
libraries,  eight  having  already  sent 
in  their  money,  while  the  others 
hope  to  raise  the  necessary  amount 
soon  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  has  presented 
a  set  of  Perry  pictures  to  each  ol 
the  seventy  schools,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, has  sent  forty  pictures  to  be 
given  as  prizes  to  the  teachers 
raising  money  for  a  library. 

The  officers  have  been  deeply 
touched  by  the  many  invitations 
they  have  received  from  teachers 
and  committeemen  to  visit  schools, 
and  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
increasing  number  of  people  who 
come  to  meet  them  on  their  school 
visits. 

As  some  of  the  schools  had  no 
names,  the  Board  of  Education  gave 
the  ladies  the  privilege  of  remedy- 
ing such  a  state  of  affairs,  and  three 


schools  have  been  christened  :  "The 
Robert  C.  Ogden,"  "The  Perry  Ma- 
son," and  "The  Katherine  Clark." 

The  plan  of  work  is  as  simple  as 
it  is  systematic :  The  county  is  di- 
vided into  townships,  each  school  in 
the  township  is  visited,  its  needs  and 
possibilities  discussed  with  teachers, 
parents  and  committeemen,  a  com- 
plete record  is  made  of  the  number 
of  scholars,  average  attendance, 
condition  of  house  and  grounds. 
When  extra  work  has  been  done  by 
teachers  and  pupils  to  improve  ex- 
isting conditions  special  note  is 
made  of  it.  A  full  report  is  then 
published  in  the  local  papers,  copies 
being  sent  to  all  interested.  This 
has  been  of  great  advantage,  as 
teachers  take  pride  in  having  good 
reports,  and,  in  addition,  it  keeps 
the  county  in  touch  with  the  schools 
and  the  w^ork  of  the  association. 

So  satisfactorily  has  the  work 
progressed  that  by  another  year  the 
officers  can  turn  it  over  to  others, 
and  begin  similar  work  in  one  of  the 
nearby  mountain  counties. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  Patte:rson,  Prcs.,. 

Mrs.  Eugenk  Ebe:rt,  Vice-Pres. 


BETTER  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 
what    one    north    c  a  r  o  i.  i  n  a 

tkache:r  did  during  her  last 

summer  vacation   in   eastern 

north  carolina. 

Last  summer,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Association  for  the  Bet- 
terment of  Public  School  Houses  in 
North  Carolina,   I   was  one  of  ten 
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who  promised  to  devote  as  much 
time  as  I  could  to  work  in  this  great 
field.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  be  anxious  to  work,  but  do  not 
know  just  how  and  where  to  begin, 
I  will  relate  some  of  my  experiences. 

That  was  just  my  trouble.  1 
spent  two  weeks  wondering  where 
to  start  and  how  to  start,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  I  found  myself  still 
wondering.  I  had  thought  the 
Teachers'  Institute  would  be  a  good 
point  at  which  to  begin,  and  so  it 
would  have  been,  but  there  was 
none  to  be  held  in  my  own  or  ad- 
joining counties.  I  then  went  to  see 
my  county  superintendent.  He  was 
new  in  the  work  and  could  give  me 
very  little  information  concerning 
school  locations  or  conditions.  He 
was  interested,  however,  and  gave 
me  the  number  of  schools  in  each 
township,  the  names  of  the  school 
committeemen  and  of  the  registered 
teachers  in  the  county.  I  sent  pam- 
phlets concerning  our  work  to  all 
those  teachers^  and  wrote  to  tlu 
committeemen,  and  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  two  other  counties,  tell- 
ing them  what  I  desired  to  do  and 
asking  for  information  and  sugges- 
tions. I  received  replies  to  six  of 
the  fifty  letters  written,  and  those 
contained  no  definite  information. 

I  concluded  that  I  must  get  out 
among  the  people  and  know  them 
and  talk  to  them.  I  pressed  one  of 
my  brothers  into  service  and  we 
took  to  the  country,  almost  as  truly 
explorers  as  those  of  the  early  days, 
for  neither  of  us  knew  a  foot  of  the 


road  on  which  we  started.  After 
getting  lost  and  found  again,  and 
making  many  inquiries,  we  reached 
the  home  of  a  gentleman  of  broad 
intelligence,  who  was  well  informed 
on  the  conditions  of  the  schools  in 
his  own  and  neighboring  commun- 
ities. He  was  much  interested  in 
our  undertaking,  and  gave  me  just 
the  information  I  needed:  the 
names  of  all  the  school  houses  in 
his  township  and  those  of  promi- 
nent ladies  in  each  neighborhood. 
He  also  made  for  me  a  map  of  the 
country  and  neighborhood  roads. 

We  went  from  home  to  home, 
visiting  every  home  in  that  district. 
I  talked  to  the  ladies  about  what  I 
had  undertaken,  and  invited  them  to 
meet  me  a  week  later  at  the  school 
house  to  discuss  the  matter  further 
and  to  organize  for  work.  I  told 
them  that  it  was  the  women  I 
wanted  especially,  but  that  the  men 
and  children  might  come  if  they  de- 
sired to  do  so. 

The  clay  for  the  first  meeting  was 
the  fifth  of  July,  and  a  very  hot  one, 
but  more  than  twenty  people  were 
there.  We  formed  a  branch  Asso- 
ciation, and  before  school  openea 
that  school  house  was  ceiled  and  the 
seats  were  worked  over  and  made 
much  more  comfortable  and  pre- 
sentable. 

Soon  after  this  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion. Some  of  the  school  commit- 
teemen and  the  county  superintend- 
ent invited  me  to  meet  with  them. 
I  did  so,  and  when  I  told  them  of 
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the  Woman's  Asociation  for  the 
Betterment  of  Public  School 
Houses,  they  were  intensely  inter- 
ested, and  were  eager  to  assist  in 
any  possible  way.  They  told  me  of 
gatherings  of  different  kinds  to  be 
held  in  their  neighborhoods, 
planned  for  me  to  get  to  those  meet- 
mgs,  and  tried  to  prepare  and  inter- 
est the  people  in  every  way  they 
could. 

After  this  I  attended  every  school 
closing,  every  picnic,  quarterly 
meeting,  baseball  game  and  gather- 
ing  of  any  kind  that  I  could  hear  of 
and  could  reach.  I  would  mingle 
among  the  people  all  day,  talking 
to  them  singly  and  in  groups,  and 
generally  managed  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  whole  gathering  be- 
fore it  dispersed.  At  the  close  of 
one  baseball  game  I  organized  six 
branch  associations,  representing 
two  counties  and  several  townships. 
I  went  to  several  meetings  by  spec- 
ial appointment,  and  was  both  em- 
barrassed and  frightened  on  the 
way  by  finding  my  name  posted 
quite  publicly  on  trees  and  houses 
as  a  lecturer. 

But  my  fright  left  me  when  I  met 
the  people.  I  felt  that  I  was  cer- 
tainly doing  nothing  unwomanly 
when  I  sat  in  some  school  house, 
with  women  and  children  gathered 
close  around  me,  and  planned  means 
by  which  that  house  could  be  made 
more  comfortable  and  attractive ;  or, 
if  the  crowd  was  larger,  stood  out 
in  front  under  the  trees  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  fathers  as  well  as 


the  mothers  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing the  school  house  attractive,  the 
great  need  of  an  education  to  every- 
one, and  the  obligations  resting  up- 
on them  to  give  their  children  the 
best  possible  advantages. 

Yes,  we  discused  such  questions. 
T  made  no  set  speeches.  I  talked 
and  the  people  talked,  one  question- 
ing and  the  other  answering,  but  we 
always  wound  up  with  a  branch  As- 
sociation. The  county  superintend- 
ents went  with  me  to  several  places, 
and  in  every  way  showed  much  in- 
terest in  the  work.  Of  course  we 
met  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
people,  but  when  they  understood 
they  were  always  responsive. 

We  must  get  out  among  the  peo- 
ple, meet  them,  and  talk  to  them 
face  to  face.  Let  them  see  that  we 
are  in  earnest,  help  them  to  see  their 
needs,  reason  with  them  and  prove 
to  them  that  we  want  to  work  with 
them  for  the  general'  uplift  of  the 
whole  people.  And,  best  of  all, 
learn  from  them.  We  must  not 
treat  them  in  any  patronizing  way. 
We  must  use  tact  and  judgment  and 
love.  We  can  thus  arouse  and  set 
in  motion  mighty  forces  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  grand 
old  State. 

Leah  D.  Jones. 


RURAL  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

THE  NORTH  CAROI^INA  R  U  R  A  Iv 
SCHOOE  LIBRARY  EAW  OE  I9OI. 
LIBRARIES  ESTABLISHED.  THE 
AMENDED  LAW  OE  I903.  RESULTS. 
"  Whenever     the     patrons     and 
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friends  of  any  free  public  school 
shall  raise  by  private  subscription 
and  tender  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  library  to  be  connected 
with  said  school,  the  sum  of  ten  dol- 
lars, the  county  board  of  education 
shall  appropriate  from  the  money 
belonging-  to  that  school  district 
asking  for  the  library,  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars  for  this  purpose,  ana 
shall  appoint  one  intelligent  person 
in  the  school  district  the  managei 
of  said  library.  The  county  board 
of  education  shall  also  appoint  one 
competent  person,  well  versed  in 
books,  to  select  the  books  for  such 
libraries  as  may  be  established  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act. 

''  As  soon  as  the  county  board 
of  education  of  any  county  shall 
have  made  an  appropriation  for  a 
library  in  the  manner  prescribed, 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
shall  inform  the  secretary  of  the 
state  board  of  education  of  the  fact, 
whereupon  the  said  state  board  of 
education  shall  remit  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  said  library.  Upon 
receipt  of  this  money,  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  shall  turn 
over  to  the  person  appointed  to  se- 
lect books,  the  amounts  secured  b> 
private  subscription,  by  appropria- 
tion from  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  by  appropriation  from 
the  state  board  of  education." 

The  above  act  also  provided  that 
the   sum   to   be   thus   expended   by 


the  state  be  limited  to  $5,003  and 
that  the  number  of  libraries  be  lim- 
ited to  six  in  each  county.  In  on<<. 
year  after  the  passage  of  the  act  355 
libraries  were  established,  in  78  of 
the  96  counties  of  the  state,  at  an 
expenditure  of  $3,550  by  the  state 
and  $7,100  by  the  counties  and  local 
communities,  making  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $10,650. 

The  legislature  of  1903  appropri- 
ated $5,000  for  six  additional  li- 
braries in  each  county  and  added 
$2,500  with  which  to  buy  additional 
books  for  the  355  libraries  alreadv 
established.  The  $2,500  already 
appropriated  for  replenishing  the 
old  libraries  will  be  expended  as 
follows :  The  local  community 
raises  $5,  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation then  gives  $5  more,  and  the 
state  adds  $5,  making  a  net  sum  of 
$15,  with  which  to  add  books  to  the 
already  established  libraries. 

Each  rural  library  must  be  con- 
ducted under  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction.  This  pre- 
vents loss  of  books  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  library.  The  North  Car- 
olina Literary  and  Historical  So- 
ciety has  been  a  potent  factor  in 
bringing  about  the  passage  of  the 
law  and  in  securing  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries. 

EFFKCT  OF  A  RURAL  LIBRARY. 

Public  School  No.  2,  Locke  town- 
ship. Rowan  County,  closed  a  four 
months'  term  on  March  loth.  Dur- 
ing the  term  the  pupils  and  patrons 
of  that  small  school  read  580  books. 
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Children  who  were  indifferent  and 
not  heretofore  interested  in  the 
school  made  rapid  progress  this  year 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  rural 
library  established  there  last  fall. 


"If  we  can  get  a  good  building 
for  every  school  and  a  good  library 
in  every  building,  we  shall  have  a 
substantial  and  enduring  basis  for 
our  educational  revival  in  North 
Carolina.  Whatever  other  districts 
may  do  or  may  not  do,  kind  reader, 
see  to  it  that  your  school  district 
gets  these  two  advantages.  There 
is  no  more  simple  and  feasible  way 
of  promoting  the  intelligence  and 
prosperity  of  your  neighborhood." 
— Progressive  Farmer. 


A  good  school  means  a  good 
school  house,  a  trained  teacher,  a 
library  of  good  books,  and  children 
who  attend  regularly.  A  school 
can  not  be  good  if  it  lack  any  ol 
these. 


TEACHERS. 


TEACHERS  TRAINING  AND  TEACH- 
ERS' SALARIES.  SOME  MORE  EDU- 
CATIONAL WASTE. 

"  Can  not  something  be  done  to 
make  good  teachers  better  and  in- 
competent ones  less  incompetent? 
Can  not  something  be  done  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  and  to  diminish 
the  dangers  of  all  our  ^chools?" — 
Horace  IMann. 


build  a  bridge  and  should  spend  the 
people's  money  in  paying  that  en- 
gineer, and  it  should  afterwards 
turn  out  that  the  bridge  was  worth- 
less and  that  the  so-called  engineer 
was  no  engineer  after  all,  what 
would  the  people  say  ?  They  would 
say  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  alder- 
men to  have  employed  a  real,  a 
trained  engineer,  so  that  their 
money  would  not  have  been  wasted. 
Is  it  not  as  important  to  employ  a 
trained  expert  to  deal  with  immortal 
souls  as  it  is  to  employ  a  trained 
man  to  build  a  bridge? 


The  following  toast  was  recently 
proposed  at  a  social  gathering  by  a 
New  York  teacher,  and  can  be 
found  in  the  March  World's  Work: 
"  Here's  health  to  us ;  the  rag-tag 
and  bobtail  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions ;  beloved  by  children  ;  tolerated 
by  youth ;  forgotten  by  maturity ; 
considered  municipally,  financially 
and  socially  as  good  enough  for 
what  is  left."  But  the  "  rag-tag 
and  bobtail  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions "  are  teaching  the  next  gen- 
eration !  They  can  easily  be  dis- 
pensed with  when  the  public  con- 
science demands  it. 


If   the  aldermen   of  a  city   or   a 
town  should  employ  an  engineer  to 


NECESSITY   OE  TRAINING   EOR 
TEACHING. 

(Horace  Mann.) 
How  often  have  we  sneered  at 
Dogberry  in  the  play,  because  he 
holds  that  to  read  and  write  comes 
b}  nature;  when  we  ourselves  have 
undertaken   to   teach   or   have   em- 
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ployed  teachers  whose  only  fitness 
for  giving-  instruction,  not  only  in 
reading"  and  writing,  but  in  all  other 
things,  has  come  by  nature,  if  it  has 
come  at  all ; — that  is  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  Dogberry's  philoso- 
phy. 

No  one  has  ever  supposed  that  an 
individual  could  build  up  a  material 
temple  and  give  it  strength  and  con- 
venience and  fair  proportions  with- 
out first  mastering  the  architectural 
art ;  but  we  have  employed  thou- 
sands of  teachers  for  our  children, 
to  build  up  the  immortal  temple  of 
the  spirit,  who  have  never  given  to 
this  divine  educational  art  a  day  or 
an  hour  of  preliminary  study  or  at- 
tention. 

Why  can  not  we  derive  instruc- 
tion even  from  the  folly  of  those 
wandering  showmen  who  spend  a 
lifetime  teaching  brute  animals  to 
perform  wonderful  feats  ?  We  have 
all  seen,  or  at  least  we  have  heard 
of,  some  learned  horse,  or  learned 
pig,  or  learned  dog.  Though  the 
superiority  over,  their  fellows  pos- 
sessed by  these  brute  prodigies  may 
have  been  owing  in  some  degree  to 
the  possession  of  greater  natural 
parts,  yet  it  must  be  mainly  attrib- 
uted to  the  higher  competency  oi 
their  instructor.  Their  leader  had 
acquired  a  deeper  insight  into  their 
natures ;  his  sagacious  practice  had 
discovered  the  means  by  which  theii 
talents  could  be  unfolded  and 
brought  out. 

WHOSOI^VKR   WTLL   MAY  TKACH. 

There  can  be  no  teaching  profes- 


sion without  special  training,  ade- 
quate salaries,  and  permanent  ten- 
ure. The  public  conscience  must, 
realize  that  it  is  just  as  great  waste 
to  employ  untrained  men  and 
women  to  teach  children  as  it  is  to 
employ  untrained  men  to  build 
bridges  and  construct  roads.  Mere 
"  keeping  school "  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  some  other  occupation  will 
cease,  then,  only  when  the  people 
demand  something  more  of  those 
who  teach  their  children  than  meri 
book  knowledge.  And  such  teach- 
ers will,  of  course,  not  work  for 
less  per  year  than  it  takes  to  feed 
a  criminal  in  the  county  jail! 

Adequate  salaries  will  go  far 
toward  inducing  the  best  men  and 
women  to  enter  upon  the  business 
of  teaching  and  will  be  a  powerful 
incentive  to  such  men  and  women 
to  remain  teachers.  But  some  addi- 
tional means  will  have  to  be  de- 
vised by  the  State  to  make  the 
.teachers'  tenure  of  office  more  per- 
manent. Much  could  be  done  in 
that  direction  by  making  it  more 
difficult  than  it  now  is  to  obtain 
employment  to  teach  children.  M 
present  the  invitation  to  enter  upon 
teaching  is  almost  as  broad  as  the 
"  whosoever  will "  of  the  Gospel 
call,  and  the  inducement  to  quit  as 
imperative  as  the  pangs  of  hunger 
can  make  it. 

te;ache:rs'  sai.a^ie:s  and  in  com  pet- 
tents. 
"  Penuriousness  in  providing  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools 
is  responsible  in  large  measure  foi 
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the  incompetents  that  are  so  often  for  chances   of  real  service.     Pick 
found   in  the  teacher  class.     Ade-  out  one  public  school.     Add  a  little 
quate  salaries   are  the   remedy   for  to  the   monthly   pay   of   every   one 
this   condition.      Good,    liberal   pay  within  it;  but  above  all  go  to  the 
will  secure  good,  effective  teachers,  teachers  and  tell  them  you  for  one 
while   niggardly  and  parsimonious  respect  them  for  their  work.     It  is 
compensation  secured  the  opposite  only  by  realizing  that  their  devotion 
kind,  with  an  unhealthy  and  poorly  to  a  profession  that  requires   self- 
taught  lot  of  pupils  as  the  result-  sacrifice  is  recognized  for  what  it 
ant." —  Chattanooga  Times.  is,  that  the  teacher  can  labor  single- 
THE  Se:l]?-SACRiFice:  of  the  heartedly   in   these    days    of    insuf- 
TEACHER.  flcient     recompense."  —  Williax 
''  There  is  in  some  places  a  hero-  Mc Andrew,     in     March     World's 
ically  strong  spirit,  which  is  push-  Work. 

ing  the  work  of  teaching  upward  in  ^-^^^  German  boy's  teacher. 
spite  of  all  the  circumstances  which          ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  employed  in  Ger- 
would  seem  to  make  it  impossible ;  ^^^^    ^^    ^^    elementary     school- 
it  is  a  spirit  that  leads  some  men  teacher,  unless  that  person  holds  a 
and  women  to  remain  at  work,  not  ^^^^^  teachers'  certificate  acquired  in 
only  admitting  that  they  are  in  the  ^  ^^^^^  examination,  after  studying 
rag-tag  and  bobtail  of  the  profes-  ^^^^^^    sometimes    six,    years    at    a 
sions,  but  in  fact  because  they  are  normal    training    school.    And    no 
in  the  rag-tag  and  bobtail— because  ^^^^  ^^^^  g.^^  ^  position  as  teacher  in 
that  is  where  there  is  at  this  mo-  ^  |^-g|^  ^^^-^^^^  ^^o  is  not  a  graduate 
ment  the  greatest  need  for  them.    li  ^f  ^  German  university,  or  who  has 
teaching  is  moving  one  little  barley-  ^^j  university  training  and  normal, 
corn  toward  the  front,  it  is  because  training  combined, 
of  the  work  of  such  as  these  look-          ^i-,^  Germans  have  made  it  dif- 
ing  beyond  the  common  regard  of  ^^^.^^it  to  become  a  teacher.    But  just 
communities  to  the  real  satisfaction,  that  is  what  has  made  teaching  a 
the  authentic,  legitimate,  incorrupti-  profession  in  the  Fatherland, 
ble  content  of  rendering  a  service 

.     ^      .  mi     .    •.     1  .  A\'ERAGE       MONTHEY       SAEARY       OE 

mferior  to  none.     That  it  does  not 

,    r      ,  1         .  NORTH    CAROEINA   WHITE   TEACH- 

move  forward  faster  seems  due  to  ^^^ 

^iru  ^      u  E^<^-     i886 — 1902. 

the  community.   Wherever  a  teacher 

■^  MEN  WOMEM 

is  ashamed  to  be  known  as  such,  you  ^gg^    $^6  23  %22,.77 

will  find   that   what  passes   as   the  1887      25.10  2^.30 

1         ,  .    ^  r    ^1  1  ■  r.-    a  1888         2S.6S    22.82 

best  society  of  the  place  is  chiefly  ^g         ^^  g^  22.95 

to  blame.     This   fact  suggests  the  1891      25.03  23.11 

unique  opportunity  for  such  citizens  |g9^      %'%  '.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'....'. . '.  23 '  I7 

of  wealth  or  position  as  are  looking  1894      25.53  23.08 
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i8q5  24.87  22.39 

1896  24.75  21.64 

1897  23.21  20.81 

1898  24.66  22.96 

1899  26.33  23.65 

1900  26.18  23-41 

190T  26.92  23.87 

19C2  28.60  24.97 

MORE   KDUCATIONAL   WASTE. 

There  are  at  least  8,000  country 
public  school  teachers  in  North 
Carolina.  This  body  of  teachers 
almost  entirely  changes  about  every 
four  years.  This  must  mean  that 
2,000  new  and  wholly  untrained 
teachers  begin  each  year  the  work 
of  attempting  to  train  the  immortal 
minds  of  North  Carolina  children. 
It  also  means  that  as  soon  as  these 
teachers  get  a  little  experience  and 
iDegin  to  be  worth  their  salaries 
they  leave  the  calling  forever  to  en- 
gage in  something  more  profitable. 

The  State,  when  it  employs  un- 
trained teachers,  must  expect,  there- 
fore, to  pay  for  their  training  after 
they  begin  work.  But  that  is  too 
dear  an  experiment,  and  one  that 
must  be  repeated  in  toto  every  foui 
years. 

How  much  is  an  untrained  car- 
penter worth  ?  How  much  is  a  city 
boy  worth  on  a  cotton  farm  for  the 
first  sumimer,  at  least?  Everybody 
knows  the  untrained  man  in  all  oc- 
cupations is  worth  but  little  till  he 
learns  how  to  do  his  work. 

Pertinently,  therefore,  may  the 
question  be  asked :  how  much  art 
the  2,000  new,  untrained  teachers 
that  the  State  employs,  each  yeai 
worth?  If  the  rule  holds  in  teach- 
ing as  in  other  occupations,  they  are 
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worth  very  little.  Think  of  it !  Two 
thousand  teachers  at  $25  for  four 
months  is  $200,000! 

It  is  not  overstating  the  matter 
to  say  that  it  would  be  far  better 
for  the  State  to  spend  at  least  $100,- 
000  a  year  to  train  its  teachers. 
They  could  do  more  work  with  even 
the  most  elementary  training  in  two 
months  than  they  could  do  in  four 
months  without  it.  As  it  is,  the 
State  is  wasting  at  least  $200,000 
each  year.  Is  it  not  high  time  foi 
somebody  to  lead  the  fight  against 
this  waste  of  the  children's  monev? 


DECLARATION  AGAINST 
ILLITERACY. 

.^.DDRKSS  TO  THE  PEOPI.E  OE  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  BY  CONEERENCE  OE 
EDLK^ATORS,  HEED  IN  THE  GOVERN- 
OR'S OEEICE,  IN  RAEEIGH,  EEB.  I3, 
ig02.  TtlE  NAMES  OE  THE  SIGN- 
ERS. 

Profoundly  convinced  of  the  pro- 
phetic wisdom  of  the  declaration  of 
the  Fathers,  made  at  Halifax,  in 
1776,  that  "  religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government,  schools  and  the  means 
fo  education  shall  be  forever  encour- 
aged ;"  and  cognizant  of  the  full 
meaning  of  that  recent  constitu- 
tional enactment  which  debars  from 
the  privilege  of  the  suffrage,  after 
1908,  all  persons  who  can  not  read 
and  write ;  and  relying  on  the  patri- 
otism and  foresight  of  North  Caro- 
linians to  deal  with  a  great  question 
which  vitally  concerns  the  material 
and    social    welfare    of    themselves 
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and  their  posterity,  we,  in  an  educa- 
tional conference  assembled  in  the 
city  of  Raleigh,  this  February  13, 
1902,  are  moved  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  educational 
facts  and  principles : 

1.  To-day,  m^ore  fully  than  at 
any  other  time  in  our  past  history, 
do  North  Carolinians  recognize  the 
overshadowing  necessity  of  univer- 
sal education  in  the  solution  of  those 
problems  which  a  free  government 
must  solve  in  perpetuating  its  ex- 
istence. 

2.  No  free  government  has  ever 
found  any  adequate  means  of  uni- 
versal education  except  in  free  pub- 
lic schools,  open  to  all,  supported  by 
the  taxes  of  all  its  citizens,  where 
every  child,  regardless  of  condition 
in  life  or  circumstances  of  fortune, 
may  receive  that  opportunity  foi 
training  into  social  service  which 
the  constitutions  of  this  and  other 
great  states  and  the  age  demand. 

3.  We  realize  that  our  State  ha;s 
reached  the  constitutional  limit  of 
taxation  for  the  rural  schools,  that 
she  has  made  extra  appropriations 
to  lengthen  the  term  of  these  schools 
to  eighty  days  in  the  year.  We 
realize,  too,  that  the  four  months 
term  now  provided  is  inadequate, 
for  the  reason  that  more  than  20,- 
000,000  children  of  school  age  in 
the  United  States  outside  of  North 
Carolina  are  now  provided  an  aver- 
age of  T45  days  of  school  out  of 
every  365  ;  that  the  teachers  of  these 
children  are  paid  an  average  salary 
of  $z^8  a  month,  while  the  teachers 


of  the  children  of  North  Carolina 
are  paid  hardly  $25  a  month,  thus 
securing  for  all  the  children  of  our 
sister  states  more  efficient  training 
for  the  duties  of  life.  And  we  real- 
ize that,  according  to  the  latest  cen- 
sus report  and  the  report  of  tht 
United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  of  its  population,  the 
country  at  large  is  spending  $2.83 
for  the  education  of  its  children,, 
while  North  Carolina  is  spending 
barely  6y  cents ;  that  the  country  at 
large  is  spending  on  an  average  oi 
$20.29  f^i'  every  pupil  enrolled  in 
its  public  schools,  while  North  Car- 
olina is  spending  only  $3  or  $4,  the 
smallest  amount  expended  by  any 
state  in  the  Union.  And  still  fur- 
ther do  w^e  realize  that  the  averag*.. 
amount  spent  for  every  child  ot 
school  age  in  the  United  States  is 
approximately  $9.50,  while  North 
Carolina  is  spending  $1.78. 

These  facts  should  arouse  our 
pride  and  our  patriotism,  and  lead 
us  to  inquire  whether  the  future 
will  not  hold  this  generation  re- 
sponsible for  the  perpetuation  of 
conditions  that  have  resulted  in  the 
multiplicity  of  small  school  districts, 
inferior  school  houses,  poorly  paid 
teachers,  and  necessarily  poor  teach- 
ing; that  have  resulted  in  twenty 
white  illiterates  out  of  every  100 
white  population  over  ten  years  of 
age ;  in  generally  poor  and  poorly 
paid  supervision  of  the  expenditure 
of  our  meagre  school  funds  and  ol 
the  teaching  done  in  our  schools;. 
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and,  finally,  in  that  educational  in- 
difference which  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  small  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  about  50  pupils  out  of  every 
100  enrolled  in  our  public  schools. 

We  believe  the  future  will  hold  us 
responsible  for  the  perpetuation  of 
these  unfavorable  conditions,  and, 
therefore,  we  conceive  it  to  be  the 
patriotic,  moral  and  religious  duty 
of  this  generation  of  North  Caro- 
linians to  set  about  in  earnest  to 
find  the  means  by  which  all  our  chil- 
dren can  receive  that  education 
which  v/ill  give  them  equal  oppor- 
tunities with  the  children  of  other 
sections  of  our  common  country. 

4.  Viewing  our  educational 
problems  and  conditions  in  the  light 
of  educational  history  and  experi- 
ence, we  declare  it  to  be  our  firm 
conviction  that  the  next  step  for- 
w^ard  for  North  Carolina,  in  educa- 
tion, is  to  provide  more  money  for 
her  country  public  schools,  making- 
possible  the  consolidation  of  small 
school  districts,  the  professional 
teacher,  and  skilled  supervision  of 
the  expenditure  of  all  school  funds 
and  of  the  teaching  done  in  the 
schools. 

The  history  of  the  adoption  ot 
the  principle  of  local  self-help  by 
o^ii*  35  graded  school  towns  and 
cities  must  surely  be  an  inspiration 
and  an  example  to  every  village  and 
rural  community  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Those  towns  and  cities  hav*. 
adopted  the  only  means  at  hand  for 
the  adequate  education  of  their 
children.     In  adopting  this  princi- 


ple, local  taxation,  they  secured, 
first,  adequate  school  funds ;  sec- 
ond, competent  supervision ;  third, 
skilled  teachers.  Lacking  any  one 
of  this  educational  trinity,  no  com- 
munity has  ever  yet  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  means  of  complete 
education  for  its  children. 

Those  35  towns  and  cities  within 
our  borders  have  followed  the  lead 
of  other  sections  of  the  United 
States  in  adopting  first  the  means 
of  education,  local  taxation.  The 
fact  that  69  per  cent,  of  the  total 
school  fund  of  this  Union  is  now 
raised  by  local  taxes,  while  North 
Carolina  raises  only  14  per  cent,  oi 
her  funds  by  that  means,  and  lag^ 
behind  all  her  sister  states  in  every 
phase  of  public  education,  has  both 
its  lesson  and  its  warnine. 

5.  Remembering  that  in  the  last 
year  nearly  thirty  communities  in 
North  Carolina,  some  of  them  dis- 
tinctly rural,  have  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  taxation  for  schools, 
we  think  this  time  most  auspicious 
to  urge  a  general  movement  of  all 
our  patriotic  North  Carolinians, 
men  and  women,  who  love  theii 
State,  and  especially  that  part  of 
their  State  which  is  worth  more 
than  all  its  timber,  lands,  mines, 
and  manufacturing  plants,  to  band 
themselves  together  under  the  lead- 
ership of  our  '■'  Educational  Gov- 
ernor "  and  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  aided  by 
the  Southern  Education  Board,  to 
carry  forward  the  work  of  local 
taxation  and  better  schools,  to  the 
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end  that  every  child  within  our  bor- 
ders may  have  the  opportunity  to  fit 
himself  for  the  duties  of  citizenship 
and  social  service. 

And,  finally,  heartily  believing  in 
the  Christlikeness  of  this  work  of 
bringing  universal  education  to  all 
the  children  of  North  Carolina,  we 
confidently  rely  on  the  full  co- 
operation of  all  the  churches  of  the 
State,  whose  work  is  so  near  the 
hearts  of  all  the  people,  and,  there- 
fore appeal  to  the  pulpit  to  incul- 
cate the  supreme  duty  of  universal 
education. 

CHARLiiS  B.  Aycock,  Govemor  of  North 
Carolina. 

T.  F.  Toon,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

John  Duckett. 

Charles  D.  McTver,  President  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

F.  P.  Venabee,  President  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

George  T.  Winston,  President  of  Col- 
lege of  Agr.  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Charles  E.  Taylor,  President  Wake 
Forest  College. 

Edwin  Mims,  Trinity  College. 

Henry  Louis  Smith,  President  David- 
son College. 

CtiAS.  H.  Mebane,  President  Catawba 
College. 

J.  O.  Atkinson,  Elon  College. 

T.  D.  Bratton,  President  St.  Mary's 
College. 

R  .T.  Vann,  President  Baptist  Female 
University. 

L.  L.  HoBBS,  President  Guilford  College. 

C.  G.   Vardell,    President   Red   Springs 

Seminary. 

J.  B.  Carlyle,  Wake  Forest  College. 

J.  L.  KeslER,  Baptist  Female  University. 

J.  Y.  JoYNER,  The  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College. 

D.  H.  Hill;  College  of  Agriculture  and 

IMechanic  Arts. 

L.  W.  Crawford,  Jr.,  Rutherford  Col- 
lege. 

J.  I.  Foustf,  The  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College. 

]M.  C.  S.  Noble,  University  of  North 
Carolina. 


Henry  Jerome  Stockard,  Peace  Insti- 
tute. 

E.  P.  HoBGOOD,  President  Oxford  Sem- 
inary. 

Robert  Bingham,  Bingham  School. 

T.  A.  Holt,  Oak  Ridge  Institute. 

Hugh  JMorson,  Raleigh  Male  Academy. 

D.  Matt  Thompson,  Superintendent  ol 

Statesville  Public  Schools. 
C.    L.    Coon,    Superintendent    Salisbury 
Public  Schools. 

E.  P.  Moses.  Superintendent  Raleigh 
Pr.blic  Schools. 

R.    J.    Tighe,    Superintendent    Asheville 

Public  Schools. 
T.   R.   FousT,   Superintendent  Goldsboro 

Public  Schools. 
E.   P.   jMangum,  Superintendent  Wilson 

Public  Schools. 
E.    C.    Brooks,    Superintendent    Alonroe 

Public  Schools. 
Alexander      Graham,      Superintendent 

Charlotte  Public  Schools. 
Frank  H.  Curtiss,  Superintendent  Bur- 
lington Public  Schools. 
Harry   Howell.    Superintendent   Wash- 
ington Public  Schools. 
W\     D.     Carmichael,     Durham     Public 

Schools. 
W.    S.   I.ong,   County  Superintendent  of 

Alamance. 
J.  A.  Anthony.  County  Superintendent 

of  Cleveland. 
J.  A.  Butler,  County  Superintendent  of 

Iredell. 
J.   E.   Ray,   Supt.  of  the   School  for  the 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 
E.   IslcK.  Goodwin,   Supt.  of  the   North 

Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf. 

A    CAMPAIGN    ORGANIZATION. 

The  men  whose  names  are  signed 
to  the  foregoing  Declaration  against 
Illiteracy,  issued  a  year  ago  last 
February,  organized  themselves  in- 
to an  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Public  Education  in  North  Caro- 
lina. They  appointed  a  committee, 
of  which  President  Charles  E.  Tay- 
lor, of  Wake  Forest  College,  was 
chairman,  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
declaration  to  every  clergyman  in 
North  Carolina,  requesting  him  to 
preach  a  sermon  once  a  year  on  the 
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duty  of  the  people  to  strengthen 
their  public  educational  system. 
Another  committee,  consisting  of 
State  Superintendent  J.  Y.  Joyner 
and  others,  was  appointed  to  fur- 
nish educational  matter  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  State.  A  copy  of  the 
declaration  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  college  student  in  North 
Carolina. 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
declaration  and  to  direct  a  sys- 
tematic educational  campaign  in  all 
portions  of  the  State,  an  executive 
committee  was  appointed.  This 
committee  consists  of  State  Super- 
intendent J.  Y.  Joyner,  Governor 
Charles  B.  Aycock,  and  President 
Charles  D.  Mclver,  District  Direc- 
tor of  the  Southern  Education 
Board,  through  whom  the  travelling 
expenses  of  speakers  have  been 
paid.  This  committee  appointed  a 
secretary  last  summer  to  arrange 
dates  and  direct  the  movements  of 
forty  or  fifty  speakers.  Among  the 
campaigners  were  leading  educa- 
tors, political  leaders,  clergymen, 
editors,  and  others.  This  campaign 
v/as  continued  to  some  extent  even 
through  the  past  winter,  and  will  be 
prosecuted  with  renewed  vigor  dur- 
ing the  months  of  May,  June,  July, 
August  and  September  of  this  year. 

Any  community  in  North  Caro- 
lina disposed  to  agitate  the  question 
of  local  taxation,  consolidation  of 
school  districts,  or  the  improvement 
of  school  houses,  can,  by  writing  to 
Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  or  to  Prof.  E.  C. 
Brooks,  secretary  to  the  committee, 


Raleigh,  N.  C,  secure  without  cost 
the  service  of  one  or  more  effective 
campaigners. 


LOCAL  TAXATION. 

SI^CTION    72    01^    THE    NORTH     CARQ- 
1.1  N A  SCHOOr,  LAW. 

Special  school  tax  districts  may 
be  formed  by  the  County  Board  ol 
Education  in  any  county  without  re- 
gard to  township  lines  under  the 
following  conditions  :  Upon  a  pe- 
tition of  one-fourth  of  the  free 
holders  within  the  proposed  special 
school  district,  endorsed  by  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
after  thirty  days'  notice  at  the  court 
house  door  and  three  other  public 
places  in  the  proposed  district,  shall 
hold  an  election  to  ascertain  the  will 
of  the  people  within  the  proposed 
special  school  district  whether  there 
shall  be  levied  in  said  district  a 
special  annual  tax  of  not  more  than 
thirty  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dol- 
lars valuation'  of  property,  and 
ninety  cents  on  the  poll,  to  supple- 
ment the  Public  School  Fund,  which 
may  be  apportioned  to  said  district 
by  the  County  Board  of  Education 
in  case  such  special  tax  is  voted. 
Said  election  shall  be  held  in  the 
said  district  under  the  law  govern- 
ing general  elections  as  near  as  may 
be.  At  said  election  those  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  levy  and  collection  of 
said  tax  shall  vote  a  ticket  on  which 
shall  be  printed  or  written  the 
words,  *'  For  Special  Tax,"  and 
those  who  are  opposed  shall  vote  a 
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ticket  on  which  shall  be  printed  oi 
written  the  words  ''  Against  Special 
Tax."  In  case  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  at  said  election  is  in 
favor  of  said  tax  the  same  shall  be 
annually  levied  and  collected  in  the 
manner  prescribed  for  the  levy  and 
collection  of  other  taxes.  All  money 
levied  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall,  upon  collection,  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee in  said  district,  which  committee 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education ;  and  the  said 
School  Committee  shall  apportion 
the  money  among  the  schools  m 
said  district  in  such  manner  as  in 
their  judgment  shall  equalize  school 
facilities. 


"  We  want  men  who  feel  a  sen- 
timent, a  consciousness  of  brother- 
hood for  the  whole  human  race. 
We  want  men  who  will  instruct  the 
ignorant,  not  delude  them ;  who  will 
succor  the  weak,  not  prey  upon 
them." —  Horace  Mann. 


ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  CAM^ 
PAIGN. 

(i.)  Better  school  houses.  To 
be  obtained  by  local  gifts  and  taxes 
met  half-way  by  funds  derived  from 
the  swamp-lands. 

(2).  Elimination  of  weak  dis- 
tricts. The  school  system  of  North 
Carolina  is  paralyzed  and  has  been 
for  years,  not  more  by  poverty  than 
by  foolish  and  wanton  creation  of 
districts  that  serve  only  to  sap  the 
system's  life-blood.     Heroic  meas- 


ures will  now  be  required  to  cut  off 
these  districts.  But  they  must  be 
cut  off.  Some  teachers  will  lose, 
but  the  cause  of  education  will  gain. 
Some  pupils  will  have  to  walk  far- 
ther, but  the  large  majority  will  go 
farther  into  the  "process  that  makes 
for  education. 

(3.)  The  system  must  be 
"  brought  together."  It  is  now  in- 
coherent. Control  is  not  definite. 
Authority  seems  to  be  lacking. 
The  State  Superintendent  should 
have  more  power.  If  he  should  bt 
given  such  power  as  would  enable 
him  to  see  to  it  that  the  schools  are 
well  conducted  at  every  point,  w»; 
should  not  object.  He  is  in  the  re- 
lation of  active  head  and  director 
of  a  great  institution  or  enterprise. 

(4.)  Local  taxation  should  be 
voted  wherever  possible.  Leading 
men  in  every  township  should  take 
a  hand  in  this  good  work  right  now. 

(5.)  Finally,  and  not  least  im- 
portant, active  measures  should  be 
devised  to  educate  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  State.  —  Biblical  Re- 
carder. 


THE  WORDS  OF  A  STATES- 
MAN. 

"  I  look  upon  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  South  as  the  first 
great  work  to  engage  the  time  and 
thought  and  labors  of  every  lover  of 
his  country  and  his  kind. 

"  I  am  grateful  for  the  help  ol 
the  people  of  the  North,  but  all  the 
work  must  be  done  by  the  men  and 
women  of  the  South.     We  under- 
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stand  the  conditions  better  and  can 
deal  with  them  more  wisely  than 
strang-ers.  But  our  people  them- 
selves must  be  taught  to  deal  with 
these  conditions  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  broad  statesmanship.  We 
have  two  races  living  in  the  South. 
These  races  are  distinct,  and  mus^ 
remain  so,  and  yet  they  must  live 
here  together.  My  judgment  is  that 
it  is  better  for  both  that  each  be 
educated  and  trained  and  elevated 
to  the  highest  state  of  citizenship  of 
which  it  is  capable. 

*'  It  is  also  my  judgment  that  tht 
church  and  the  school  house  are  the 
best  agencies  for  making  good  citi- 
zzens.  If  these  agencies  can  not 
help  us  in  solving  the  race  problem, 
then  indeed  we  have  a  hopeless  task 
on  our  hands.  But,  thank  God,  I 
am  a  man  of  faith.  I  believe  in  God 
and  in  my  fellow-men,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  people  of  the  South  can 
solve  all  problems  presented  to  them 
if  they  will  cleave  to  the  church  and 
the  school  house;  and  that,  too,  in 
a  manner  which  shall  make  theiii 
and  their  section  a  power  for  good 
in  the  world."  —  Ex  -  Governor 
Thomas  J.  Jarvis. 


RECENT  SCHOOL  LEGISLA- 
TION. 
The  North  Carolina  legislature 
which  adjourned  March  loth  en- 
acted many  laws  that  will  have  a 
salutary  efTect  on  the  public  school 
interests  of  the  state.  The  building 
of  all  school  houses  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  county  boards  of  edu- 


cation anci  the  state  superintendent, 
and  not  in  the  hands  of  local  com- 
mitteemen, as  heretofore.  The  old 
method  of  apportioning  the  school 
funds  to  the  townships  according  to 
school  population  resulted  in  a  very 
unequal  school  term  in  different 
parts  of  many  counties.  Hereaftei 
a  portion  of  the  county  school  fund 
must  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  this  inequality.  In  coun- 
ties having  a  school  fund  of  more 
than  $15,000,  the  county  boards  of 
education  may  now  employ  a  county 
superintendent  for  his  entire  time  at 
such  salary  as  they  may  deem  rea- 
sonable and  just.  Heretofore  no 
county  could  spend  more  than  four 
per  cent,  of  its  school  funds  for 
supervision.  Two  hundred  dollars, 
instead  of  one  hundred,  may  now  be 
spent  by  each  county  out  of  its  gen- 
eral fund  for  teachers'  institutes  and 
summer  schools. 

The  amounts  that  may  be  set 
aside  from  the  school  fund  for 
building  school  houses  are  limited  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  fund, 
where  the  fund  does  not  exceed  five 
thousand  dollars ;  sixteen  per  cent, 
where  it  does  not  exceed  ten  thou_- 
sand  ;  ten  per  cent,  where  it  does  not 
exceed  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and  seven  and  one-half  per 
cent,  where  it  exceeds  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  Heretofore  as 
much  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
total  school  fund  of  any  county 
could  be  used  annually  for  building 
new  houses. 

Finally,    thirty  -  four    towns    and 
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rural  districts  were  granted  special 
graded  school  charters  and  given 
the  privilege  of  voting  and  collect- 
ing local  taxes  to  supplement  their 
ordinarv  school  funds. 


THE  FIELD. 

INTERESTING  ITEMS  OE  EDUCATION- 
AL NEWS  HAPPENINGS  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  SOUTH. 

The  educational  column  of  the  La 
Fourche  (Fa.)  Comet,  of  April  23, 
contains  the  following : 

"In  view  of  the  impetus  given  to 
education  through  the  medium  of 
the  public  schools  and  school  boards, 
we  urge  the  police  jury  to  pay  more 
attention  to  it,  and  appropriate  more 
largely  in  its  behalf.  To  curtail 
other  expenditures  and  give  the 
public  schools  the  benefit  thereof, 
and  thus  enable  the  school  board  to 
employ  this  additional  revenue  to 
this  laudable  purpose,  and  to  pay 
competent  salaries  therefor,  would 
redound  to  the  future  welfare  of 
our  parish  and  the  children. 

"We  think,  with  the  aid  of  the  of- 
ficials and  all  public-spirited  men 
and  women,  the  time  is  now  ripe  to 
inspire  a  sentiment  among  our  peo- 
ple for  a  public  school  which  would 
educate  both  arms  and  legs  foi 
some  trade  or  calling,  and  at  the 
same  time  carry  with  this  education 
that  of  mental  training,  thereby 
equipping  the  children  for  all  con- 
ditions of  life." 


"There  are,  at  a  fair  minimum 
estimate,  2,000  children  here  in 
Nashville  whose  parents,  indifferent 
to  their  education,  make  no  eflfort 
to  keep  them  in  school,  and  indiffer- 
ent alike  to  other  advantages,  allow 
them  to  run  idly  the  streets.  How 
are  we  to  plead  the  cause  of  such 
children?  Can  we,  except  through 
legislation?" 


The  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  of  South  Carolina,  in  con- 
vention at  Columbia,  on  April  23, 
passed  a  resolution  favoring  the 
establishment  of  an  industrial  re- 
formatory in  South  Carolina,  and 
appointed  a  committee  consisting  of 
Miss  McClintock,  Miss  Louisa 
Poppenheim,  of  Charleston,  Mrs. 
M.  F.  Ansell,  of  Greenville,  Mrs. 
Ira  B.  Jones,  of  Lancaster,  and 
Mrs.  Thompson,  of  Rock  Hill,  to- 
gether with  the  president  of  the 
Federation,  to  take  the  matter  in 
charge  and  further  the  enterprise. 


Williamsburg  County,  South 
Carolina,  has  established  a  county 
high  school  in  connection  with  the 
public  graded  school  at  Kingstree. 
The  town  of  Kingstree  has  voted 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $7,000  with 
which  to  build  and  equip  a  new 
school  building. 


Miss  Battle,  secretary  of  the 
United  Charities  of  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, recently  declared: 


The  University  of  Georgia  Sum- 
mer School  will  be  held  at  Athens 
from  July  i  to  August  9.  Eighty  in- 
structors have  been  engaged,  as  well 
as  twenty-two  evening  lectures  and 
entertainments  provided  Jor.     The 
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school    will    offer    sixty   courses   of 
stiulv. 


The  Utica  Normal  and  Industrial 
School,  at  Utica,  Mississippi,  closed 
its  first  year's  work  on  April  26. 
This  is  a  negro  school,  of  which  the 
Utica  correspondent  of  the  Ne'v 
Orleans  Picayune  speaks  as  fol- 
lows :  ''This  school  was  started  six 
months  ago  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Haltz- 
claw  and  his  wife,  who  are  gradu- 
ates of  Booker  T.  Washington's 
School  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.  They 
started  without  one  cent.  The 
school  now  owns  forty  acres  of 
land,  valued,  with  the  buildings,,  at 
$4,000.  It  has  225  students  and 
seven  instructors.  It  has  one  large 
frame  building,  erected  by  the  stu- 
dents, containing  eleven  rooms  and 
a  large  chapel  hall.  More  than 
$3,000  has  been  collected  during 
this  year  and  expended  on  build- 
ings and  for  teachers'  salaries.  The 
institution  is  undenominational,  but 
thoroughly  Christian  in  its  teach- 
ings. For  the  present,  six  indus- 
tries will  be  taught  the  pupils  in 
connection  with  a  thorough  aca- 
demic course.  Prof.  Haltzclaw  and 
wife  are  among  the  very  best  of 
negroes,  splendidly  educated,  and 
are  worthy  of  any  assistance  in  their 
efforts  to  build  up  an  industrial  col- 
lege." 


On  Sunday,  April  26,  at  Youngs- 
ville,  Lafayette  Parish,  Louisiana, 
an  education  campaign  was  inaugu- 
rated.     Father    Roguet,   pastor   of 


the  Catholic  Church  at  Youngsville. 
was  the  principal  speaker.  Peti- 
tions were  circulated  and  signed  by 
many  citizens,  asking  for  a  special 
local  tax  to  be  levied  in  Lafayette 
parish. 


The  County  Court  of  Roane 
County,  Tennessee,  recently  voted 
to  levy  a  tax  'of  five  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
county  high  school  at  Kingston. 


The  educational  campaign  for 
Northern  Louisiana  will  be  opened 
at  Bastrop  on  May  14th. 


Some  of  the  public  school  teach- 
ers and  others  of  Greenville,  Ala- 
bama, have  started  a  free  night 
school  for  those  children  of  that 
community  who  have  to  work  dur- 
ing the  day. 


There  is  good  prospect  that  the 
public  school  board  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  will  establish  a  free 
kindergarten  in  each  school  district 
of  that  city  at  the  opening  of  the 
public  schools  next  September. 
There  is  probability,  also,  that  man- 
ual training  will  be  introduced  into 
all  the  schools  of  Richmond  at  an 
early  date. 


The  town  of  Marion,  South  Caro- 
lina, has  raised  by  private  subscrip- 
tion $6,000  as  an  endowment  for  the 
public  library  of  Marion. 
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Acadia  Parish,  Louisiana,  on 
April  27th  voted  a  special  school  tax 
of  five  mills  for  ten  years. 


issue  $5,000  worth  of  bonds  for  the 
erection  of  a  public  school  building 
in  that  town. 


By  a  special  act  of  the  North  Car- 
olina legislature  of  1903  the  county 
commissioners  of  Macon  County 
have  ordered  an  election  to  be  held 
in  that  county  on  the  30th  day  ot 
May  to  determine  whether  or  not  all 
children  in  that  county  between  the 
ap-es  of  8  and  16  shall  be  compelled 
to  attend  the  public  schools  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  period  of  the 
annual  school  term. 


Mount  Prospect  District,  Union 
County,  North  Carolina,  on  May 
4th  voted  a  special  school  tax.  The 
trustees  will  begin,  at  once,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  good  school  house.  The 
school  will  be  operated  under  a 
special  charter  granted  by  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature  of  1903.  The 
total  number  of  registered  voters  in 
the  district  was  59,  48  of  whom 
voted  in  the  school  election.  There 
were  38  votes  cast  for  the  schools 
and  10  aoainst  them. 


At  the  special  election  held  in  the 
Wesley  Chapel  graded  school  dis- 
trict, L^nion  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  May  4th,  the  question  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  district  by 
the  admission  of  two  adjoining  dis- 
tricts was  carried  by  a  vote  of  32 
to  8. 


The  people  of  Jonesville,  Lee 
County,  Virginia,  contemplate  the 
creation  of  a  school  district  about 
two  miles  square,  embracing  the 
town  of  Jonesville,  and  levying  a 
special  school  tax  sufficient  to  run 
a  public  free  school  in  the  district 
nine  months  in  the  year. 


On  May  .4th,  1903,  the  town  of 
Hamlet,   North  Carolina,  voted  to 


The  North  Carolina  Woman's 
Association  for  the  Betterment  of 
Public  School  Houses  in  North 
Carolina  held  a  meeting  at  Greens- 
boro on  May  5th.  There  were 
present  a  number  of  county  super- 
intendents, as  well  as  members  of 
the  Association.  The  President, 
Miss  Laura  Kirby,  of  Goldsboro, 
presided.  Reports  were  made  by 
Miss  Leah  Jones,  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College,  and  by 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Hollowell,  of  Wayne 
County.  Miss  Jones  reported  a 
number  of  instances  where  school 
buildings  and  grounds  have  been 
greatly  improved  and  beautified  by 
women  in  the  communities  visited 
by  her  during  the  summer  vacation 
of  1902.  Miss  Hollowell,  who-  is 
president  of  the  Wayne  County  As- 
sociation, reported  that  her  Associa- 
tion now  has  fifteen  traveling  li- 
braries, which  were  sent  from 
school  to  school  throughout  the 
county.  Gradually  the  Asociation 
is  organizing  in  each  public  school 
district  throughout  the  State,  and  it 
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is  thongbt  that  at  no  distant  date 
every  sehool  district  in  North  Caro- 
lina will  have  a  Woman's  Associa- 
ti(^n  for  the  betterment  of  its  public 
school  houses. 


The  summer  school  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  will  be 
held  July  ist  to  August  ist„  1903. 
Dr.  George  T.  Winston  is  president. 
Superintendent  E.  P.  Moses,  of 
Raleigh,  has  charge  of  the  normal 
department,  and  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Parker,  of  Raleigh,  is  secretary  and 
business  manager.  Special  efforts 
will  be  made  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  rural  school  teachers. 

The  summer  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  will  be 
held  at  Chapel  Hill,  June  15  to  July 
10,  1903.  The  course  of  study  of- 
fered ranges  from  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  school  to  more  ad- 
vanced studies  of  the  college  and 
university. 


The  South  Louisiana  Summer 
School  will  be  held  at  New  Iberia, 
Louisiana,  June  8  to  July  3,  1903. 


Two  special  tax  elections  were 
held  in  Union  County  yesterday, 
and  both  carried  with  little  opposi- 
tion. This  makes  four  local  tax  dis- 
tricts in  this  county,  and  the  pros- 
pects are  that  there  will  before  very 
long  be  others.  Beside  these,  there 
were  two  high  schools,  Waxhaw 
and  Unionville  where  free  instruc- 
tion w^as  offered  to  every  child  in  the 


comnumity  last  year  for  eight  or 
nine  months.  These  two  districts 
followed  the  plan  of  voluntary  sup- 
port of  the  schools,  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  same  plan  will 
be  pursued  and  free  instruction  of- 
fered next  year. —  Monroe  (N.  C.) 
Journal,  May  5th. 


The  parishes  of  Acadia  and  La- 
fayette, Louisiana,  will  pay  their 
public  school  teachers  who  attend 
the  summer  school  at  New  Iberia, 
the  sum  of  $20  each  to  assist  in  de- 
fraying their  expenses. 


The  Police  Jury  of  Washington 
Parish,  Louisiana,  has  ordered  an 
election  on  the  question  of  voting  a 
local  tax  of  ten  mills  for  ten  years 
for  public  schools  in  that  parish. 
The  election  will  be  held  on  the  i8th 
day  of  June,  1903. 


The  Police  Jury  of  Lafayette 
Parish,  Louisiana,  has  ordered  an 
clecton  on  the  question  of  levying  a 
special  school  tax  of  three  mills  foi 
six  years.  The  parish  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  Alleman,  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Police  Jury  signed  by 
more  than  1,000  names.  It  is  said 
that  there  will  be  very  little  oppo- 
sition to  the  voting  of  the  special 
tax.  The  election  will  be  held  June 
18th. 


The  Ball's  Creek  annual  camp 
meeting,  of  Catawba  County,  North 
Carolina,  will  not  be  a  religious 
meeting  but  an  educational  meeting 
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this  year.  Presiding  Elder  J.  E. 
Thompson  has  arranged  to  have  the 
best  speakers  on  educational  sub- 
jects present  during  the  three  or 
four  days  that  are  usually  devoted 
to  preaching  and  other  religious 
exercises. 


There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
bring  about  the  consolidation  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  city  of  Monroe, 
Louisiana,  and  the  Parish  of  Oua- 
chita, in  which  Monroe  is  situated. 
The  object  of  the  consolidation  is  to 
enable  the  school  authorities  to  es- 
tablish a  central  high  school,  with 
industrial  training.  If  the  consoli- 
dation is  effected  it  means  better 
high  school  facilities  and  a  longer 
school  term  for  the  children  of  the 
communitv. 


The  Virginia  School  of  Methods 
will  be  held  this  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Glass,  superintendent  of  the  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia,  schools,  is  the 
superintendent  of  the  School  of 
Methods.  He  has  arranged  an  at- 
tractive course  of  study,  embracing 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  as  well  as  courses  in  phys- 
ics, mathematics,  literature,  science, 
modern  languages,  etc. 


Ward  Four,  Bienville  Parish, 
Louisiana,  has  recently  voted  in 
favor  of  a  five  mills  ten-year  tax  foi 
public  schools.  Special  elections 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Police, 
Jury  of  Bienville  Parish  for  the 
Third  Ward,  and  also  for  the  Tenth 
and  Twelfth  Districts. 


The  educational  campaign  in  Lin- 
coln Parish,  Louisiana,  was  opened 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Ruston  In- 
dustrial Institute  on  the  night  ol 
May  4th.  President  As  well,  Hon. 
D.  C.  Scarborough,  Hon.  Jared  Y. 
Sanders  and  Captain  J.  M.  White 
made  addresses. 


The  people  of  Greenwood,  South 
Carolina,  will  vote  at  an  early  date 
on  issuing  $18,000  worth  of  bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new 
public  school  house. 


The  North  Carolina  Baptist  re- 
cently contained  the  following  in- 
teresting paragraph :  "  Mr.  L. 
Banks  Holt,  the  large  cotton  mill 
owner  of  Graham,  has  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  mill  people  of  his  town 
urging  them  to  vote  for  graded 
schools.  Mr.  Holt  is  himself  by 
far  the  largest  ta:£payer,  and  is  anx- 
ious, for  the  welt-being  of  his  peo- 
ple, to  have  free  education  in  the 
reach  of  all.  This  is  most  worthy. 
In  Cumberland  County  we  have, 
Hope  Mills  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, not  owned  by  North  Caro- 
linians, urging  the  people  of  Hope 
Mills  to  vote  a  tax  for  graded 
schools,  when  half  the  tax  will  be 
paid  by  the  company.  They  say  to 
the  people,  '  You  furnish  the  votes 
and  we  will  furnish  the  money.* 
Many  of  Fayetteville's  wealthiest 
men  are  saying  the  same  thing  to 
the  voters  who  are  not  property 
owners.  Public  education  is  the 
great  equalizer  of  men — putting  the 
child  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  on 
the  same  plane  in  the  struggle  of 
life,  and  giving  a  premium  to 
merit." 

The  town  of  Graham  and  the 
Hope  Mills  district  have  recentl)r 
voted  a  local  tax  for  schools, 
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education  and  Prosperity. 

"  An  ignorant  people  not  only  is,  but  must  be,  a  poor  people. 
They  must  be  destitute  of  sagacity  and  providence,  and,  of  course, 
of  competence  and  comfort.  The  proof  of  this  does  not  depend 
upon  the  lessons  of  history,  but  on  the  constitution  of  nature.  No 
richness  of  climate,  no  spontaneous  productiveness  of  soil,  no 
facilities  for  commerce,  no  stores  of  gold  or  of  diamonds  can 
confer  even  worldly  prosperity  upon  an  uneducated  nation..  Such 
a  nation  can  not  create  wealth  of  itself ;  and  whatever  riches  may 
be  showered  upon  it  will  run  to  waste.  Within  the  last  four 
centuries  the  people  of  Spain  have  owned  as  much  silver  and 
gold  as  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  put  together ;  yet,  at  the 
present  time,  poor  indeed  is  the  people  who  have  less  than  they. 
The  nation  which  has  produced  more  of  the  raw  material  and 
manufactured  from  it  more  fine  linen,  than  all  contemporary 
nations,  is  now  the  most  ragged  and  squalid  in  Christendom." 

— Horace  Mann's  Eleventh  Report. 

North  Carolina  has  286,812  native  white  voters,  of  whom  54,334 
can  not  read  and  w^rite,  w^hich  means  that  there  are  more  than  18 
native  white  illiterate  voters  in  North  Carolina  out  of  every  100. 
There  are  forty -three  counties  in  North  Carolina  in  which  the 
number  of  illiterate  native  white  voters  is  in  excess  of  20  out  of 
every  100  of  the  native  white  voting  population. 


Constitutioital  Provisions,  nortb  Carolina  Constitution. 

''  The  people  have  a  right  to  the  priAnlege  of  education,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  and  maintain  that  right."— Sec. 
27,  Bill  of  Rights. 

''  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." — Art.  IX,  Section  i. 

''The  General  Assembly  is  hereby  empowered  to  enact  that 
every  child,  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability,  shall  attend 
the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen  years,  for  a  term  not  less  than  sixteen  months,  unless 
educated  by  other  means." — Art.  IX,  Section  15. 

"  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  first  session  under  this  Con- 
stitution, shall  provide,  by  taxation  and  otherwise,  for  a  general 
and  uniform  system  of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be 
free  of  charge  to  all  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one  years.  And  the  children  of  the  white  race  and 
the  children  of  the  colored  race  shall  be  taught  in  separate  public 
schools;  but  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of,  or  to 
the  prejudice  of  either  race." — Art.  IX,  Section  2. 

"  Each  county  of  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient 
number  of  districts,  in  which  one  or  m.ore  public  schools  shall  be 
maintained  at  least  four  months  in  every  year ;  and  if  the  commis- 
sioners of  any  county  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  aforesaid 
requirements  of  this  section,  they  shall  be  liable  to  indictment." — 
Art.  IX,  Section  3. 
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